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[Bead March 17 th, 1897.] 

From the very dawn of history to the present day 
two distinct races of humankind have inhabited this 
beautiful Japanese Archipelago. One of those two races 
is a most happy and harmonious combination of nil the 
antinomies and contrarieties in human nature: at the 
same time active and passive, highly intellectual and 
childish, ideally clean, but doing things that are opposite 
to cleanness, markedly proud and senselessly obsequious, 
forbearing uml vindictive, kind-hearted and betraying, 
rational and emotional, extremely sceptical and intensely 
superstitious, the masters of the sublime nnd base. 1 A 
nation which has been air insoluble enigma both to tho 
psychologist and ethnologist. A people to see whom is 
to love them. A race which has in an infinitesimally short 
duration of time beaten and subdued its own former 
masters ! At the beginning of its history got all its rudi¬ 
ments of civilization from Corea, but in a very short time 
we fiud it the supreme master of the Hermit Land 1 In 
the Middle Ages received its religion, art and all the forms 
of highest culture from China, but very soon wo see 
outstripping and beating tho intellectual Celestial both 


* See M. Taine on Shakespeare, A History of English Lite- 
I rature. 
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iuy'thc arts and in war, and it is still beating him, and 
will beat him, with all probability, till the end of this 
world l A uation which for not quite a quarter of a 
century has seriously turned its attention towards Western 
thought aud civilization, aud in that short space of time 
has almost completely mastered all the complicated machi¬ 
nery of European life and existence, and is gradually 
becoming the terror of tho Aryan race—if not in war 
and arms at least in commerce—as it has been for ages 
that of the neighbouring countries ! A nation that after 
the lapse of more than two milleniums of independent 
national existence aud unsullied self-identity, still possesses 
as much racial vitality aud individual identity and energy as 
when Izanagi thrast his javelin into the foaming waters of 
tho great ocean, and out of the curdling moisture created 
the over-glorious Dai-Nippon! A nation which bocanse 
of its universal genius* is dcstiued to becomo one of, if not 
the greatest factor, hnmauily has produced for its self- 
elovation and ennoblement. 

Whilst the other race we find a standing refutation 
and confutation of the doctriuo of Evolution ns applied to 
the development and progress of the human species. Strong 
in body, weak in mind I Uuprogressive though possessing 
almost all the advantages and opportunities of tho muster 
race. A pcoplo speedily disappearing although without any 
appareut cause oi reason. A race about whom a savant 
whoso statements and criticisms about everything are 
always tempered with sobriety and moderation, has said 
the most harsh things ever said against a human com¬ 
munity :— 

“By some European travellers this japatiisaticn of the 
“ present generation (of the Aino race) and tho probable 


* We are often told that Japanese genius is merely imitative, 
and lacks depth and originality. Iu my opinion 09 per ceut. of 
origiunlity is nothing bnt imitative adaptability ! 
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41 speedy extinction of tho race, are inonrued over. Tho 
4t present writer cannot share these regrets. The Ainos had 
41 better opportunities than fell to the lot of many other races. 
“ They were sturdier physically than their Japanese ucigh- 
u hours. From those neighbours they might have learned 
“ the art9 of civilization. As a matter of fact, such scraps 
4 ‘ of civilization as they now possess, are of Japauesc origin. 
4t They eat with Japanese chopsticks, they offer Japanese 
41 rice-beer to their gods, they do their cutting and chopping 
41 with bladcB bought from tho Japanese, they shoot with Japa- 
41 nose guns, ride Japanese horses, dress partly iu Japanese 
41 stuffs. But so little have they profited by the opportunities 
“ given to them during tho last thousand or two thousand 
“ years, that there is no longer room for them in tho world. 
“ The son of tho greatest living Aiuo chief is glad to brush 
41 tho boots of an American family iu Sapporo. The Aino 
41 race.is now no more than a “curio” to the philologist 
4 ‘ and to the ethnologist. It Las no future, because it has 
11 no root in tho past. Tho impression left on the mind 
“ after a sojourn among tho Ainos is that of a profound 
41 melancholy. The existence of this race has been ns aim- 
“ less, as fruitless, as is tho perpetual dashing of the breakers 
“ on the shore of Horobetsu. It leaves behind i* nothing 
41 save a few names.” * 

But these two races so diametrically opposite each 
other in every human faculty, possess such striking facial 
and philological resemblances that many of the westoru 
scientists uud scholars who have devoted to the subject 
prolonged study and years of diligent examination, over¬ 
looking or totally iguoring all this iuimeuse mental dis¬ 
parity, have reached the conclusion that they both uot only 
belong to the same stock of the human family although 
ramified iu remote ages iuto several distiuct branches, aud 
each iu course of time becoming an independent and repre- 


s Chamberlain. 




* 
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tentative race, but that both the Ainos and Japauese are 
very near braucbes of the same tree. Such a patient 
and keen scientist ns Dr. Rein, for example, summing up 
with approbation the conclusions of Doeuitz and Hingel- 
dorf and Schonke says: “ the Ainos are Mongolians who 
differ loss, perhaps, from the Japanese than the Gormans 
from tho Roumanians. Though the straight eyes, and firm 
features, and above all the strong growth of the beard 
among tho meu, lends thorn a certain likeness to Euro¬ 
peans, this is only apparent, anil disappears on a nearer 
examination.” 4 

The present-day Roumanian is, perhaps, tho most 
mixed race in Europe. Originally coming from the Latin 
fit«»cb, being tho remnant of the Romnu colonies in tho east 
<f Europe, lie has allied himself by religion aud inter¬ 
marriage with the Slavonic Greek aud other races Oriental 
aud Occidental, and it will be, for this reason, quite difficult 
to ruako any ethnological comparison betweeu thorn aud 
tho Germaus. But if wo take Dr. Rein’s statement 
ns tantamount to the assertion that there is closer 
racial kinship and affinity between the Ainos and Japanese, 
than between tho Germans and any one of tho tunny 
branches of the Latin or Slavouic races, thon wo totally 
disagree with him. I think there is far closer relationship 
and more resemblauce, meutal, physical aud philological, 
between any braucb of tho Aryan aud Semitic races, take 
the Syriau and French, the Jew aud German, than between 
the Ainos and Japanese. Indeed mental aud physical 
resemblances of these two great historic races of mankind 
are 60 striking that no one cau deny them. Their differ¬ 
ences are mainly linguistic. Notwithstanding this the 
ethnological lino between them to-day is so sharply drawn, 
that finally wo have been accustomed to ascribe fixed 
characteristics, psychological aud physiognomical, to each 


4 Dr. Rein on Japan. 
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one of them separately. The late brilliant M. Renan, for 
example, following the German scholar Lassen, says : 

“ La conscience Scmitique ost claire, nmis pen dtendue ; 
** elle comprend morvellensetnent 1’unitd, olio no sait pas 
“ atteindro la multiplicity. Lo Monoth4ismo en resume et en 
u cxpliqno tous los caractdros. Elle n’a ni cotto hauteur ilo 
spiritualisme que l'lude et la Germnuio scales out connuo, 
*' ni eff soutiment ile la mesnve et do la parfuilo boauto que 
“ la Grece a leg»<5 aux nations noo-Litiuos, ui cotto sensi- 
“ bilitd ddlicato et profondo qui ost lc trait dominant des 
“ peuples eeltiques. C'est la gloirc do la race Sdmitiqno 
“ d’nvoir ntteintdd? ses premiers jours, la nation do la divinild 
4 * quo tous les autres peuples devuiout adapter it son example 
“ et sur la foi do sa prcdieatcur. Cetto race u’a jamais 
** con^u le goavernement do l'univers qno comtuo uno 
** moDarchie absolue; sa thdodiede n’a pas fait un pas dopuis 
° le livro de Job ; les grandeurs et les aberrations du poly- 
u thdismo Ini sent tonjours resides etrungores." 

Hero wo are not concerned with the origin and deve¬ 
lopment of the Hebrew Monotheism. Renan’s historical 
and psychological aberrations nro too many and too well 
known to need contravention. But when ho says “ La 
Conscience Scmitique comprend mervoilleusment Tumid, 5 ello 
ne snit pas atteindro la multiplicity. Lc Monothdisroo en 
resume et en explique tons les caractdres,” then, I would 
say that, this Le Monothdism Scmitique n'oxpliquc pas 
un seal caractdro. In studying tho Semitic character, 
whether in tho Hebrew Scriptures, which undoubtedly aro 
tho best mirror of tho development and growth of the whole 
Somitic race in general, nud of tho Jewish uatiou in parti¬ 
cular, or in the pre-Mahommedan Arab poetry come down 
to us, or in tho fragments of tho Assyrian art recently 
excavated : and still more plainly in the subsequent coming 
in contact of its different branches with the Greek thought 


5 Hisfcoiro dcs Langues Semitiques, P. 5. 
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and philosophy, we find it instead of grasping “ mer- 
veilleasemeul Tumid,” feebly attaining to generalities when 
the unities formerly remained undefined and in an extremely 
crude state. It was this constant grasping after the un- 
digested multiplicities and hazy generalities that prevented 
the Semitic from refining the individual object, as we see 
it carried into the highest consummation in everything 
Grook. 

When I come to discuss tho gradual growth and the 
upward asceut of Art from the Semitic to tho Aryau nations 
of Europe, aud its iuflaonce upou the Easteru Asiatic 
countries, I am Loping to prove that this absence of 
refinomeut from the Semitic art and poetry emanated 
chiefly, if not solely, from tho lack of compreheusion 
of the real unity, hence the correct individuality of each 
separate object. In this case the Semitic stands just the 
opposite of the Mongolian. If Rouao had said “ La con¬ 
science Mongolienuo comprend merveilleusemeut Tumid,” 
I would perfectly agree with him. What are the poems of 
the Shih King, of the Mauyoshu, of the Kaginsboo but the 
marvelous grasp of Ihu unity: a lily, a plum branch, a 
single flower, aud a single domestic or social idea and 
its portrayal in the most happy and refioed manner 
imaginable ! 


“ Claimed for our Sovereign’s use, 
Blossoms I’vo loved 60 long 
Can I in duty fail ? 

But for tho Nightingale, 

Seeking her home of song, 

How shall I find excuse ? ” 

Again : 

" Tho crystal dew at evening’s hour, 
Sleeps on the yugoo’s (evening glory) 
beautions flower.” 
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Bui can this bo said of the Semitic poetry which with 
a Miltonic grandeur of conception compresses the whole 
cosmos into a single stanza ? I hope to treat this subject 
more fully in the future. Let ns come now to tbe main 
point of our theme. 

If wo make the affirmation that “ there is more 
resemblance, and closer kiuship belweeu tbe Semitic aod 
Aryan races, than between tbe Japnnese and Ainos,” then 
the question arises : ‘ To what stock of the human race 
do they respectively belong ? ’ 

The study of ethnology, and tho tracing of each 
nation, family, and race to its primeval origiu requires n 
wider and vaster field of observation and investigation than 
any single country whatever be tbe extent of its dimensions, 
or tbe variety of the races inhabiting within its boundaries. 

Let us now tako the Eastern Hemisphere, half of our 
terrestrial globe, leaving tbe other half, nt present, alone. 

Iu the Eastern Hemisphere also, let ns for the presont 
exoludo the Negritic racos whose prominaul features are 
too well known, inhabiting mostly Central Africa. Let 
us put aside tbe Aryan and Semitic races, whoso over¬ 
defined positions, aud relations to each other we all kuow 
very well. 

There still remain some races, or rather nations, dwel¬ 
ling in parts of Europe, in Asia, and in tbe Southern 
Islands, which iu tbe main characteristics which distin¬ 
guish races from each other, 6ay the Aryan from Semitic, 
differ from each other. We have still left tho Huns 
dwelling in Europe, the Turks, Tartars, Tibetiaus, Mongols, 
Chinese, Coreans, Japanese and their compatriots tho 
Aiuos, Loocliooans, Malayans, Formosans, the tribes inha¬ 
biting the islands near to the Coutiuent of Asia, and 
finally, we have still left 18,000,000 of the aborigines of 
India, who for the last two milleniums have been greatly 
amalgamated with the conqueriug Aryan and other racos 
perpetually flowing into tho rich Peninsula. Are we permit- 
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ted to group into one family tlio nations in every stage 
of civilization, from the lowest np to the highest— 
compare, far example, the Cbiuese wiih the Fortuosau 
aborigines, and tbo Japanese with the Ainos—simply be¬ 
cause their lips are thick, their noses flat, and the languages 
spoken by them belong all to that unfa-lined and diffuse 
philological nomenclature known as agglutinative langu¬ 
ages ? Or shall we take a deeper cognizauoc of the groat 
disparity ol characteristics displayed amongst them ? 

The question is not an easy ono to answer off-hand ! 

If wo look with care into the history of the growth 
and migrations of the remaining nations about which we 
have beeu speaking, it is very easy, iu tny opinion, to 
recogoize readily two distinct geographical centres of agita¬ 
tion and upheaval; one lying south of tho groat Himalayan 
chuiu, the other in the vast regions north of them. Let 
us now investigate and compare a littlo tho chief habits 
and muiu characteristics of tho uatious dispersed out of 
the above-mentioned two centres. We find that the people 
which have come out of the Northern Centre mostly, nay 
almost all, endowed with great intellectual powers, and 
possessing a mental calibro though in quality differing 
greatly from that of the other two civilized families of 
humankind—Semitic and Aryan—in quantity equal to them. 
Consider the caso of tho Huns, the Turks, the Central 
Asian Tartnrs and their great ompire and civilization, 
Tibetans, Mongol#, Chinese, Japanese and Curoans who 
were the first introducers of the continental culture and 
religion into Japan. While those of the South Himalayan 
Centre whenever they have moved, even to the present day, 
we find them in the same primeval and semi-savage state 
as tho early Aryan found them milleniums ago. Consider 
the stationary condition of the present-day aborigines of 
India itself. 

The two centres of these two divisions of mankind— 
call them both Mongolian if you please—iu my opinion 
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geographically and racially are just as distinct from each 
other, if not more, than the two centres of tho Aryan and 
Semitic races : that is, the Iranian Plateau for the former, 
and the Mesopotamian Plains for the latter. 

We have arrived now at tbo poiut to usher in our 
theory: namely, the Ainos, that is, the first inhabitants 
of these Islands, belong to tho South-Himalayau Centre : 
while tho Japanese, the second comers, belong to the 
North-Himalayan, commonly called Altaic races. 

Let us now briug our proofs and evidences for tho 
substantiation of this theory. 

1. Physically the Aino belongs to a robust and 
stalwart race. In this point he is strouger than his 
master. He is hairy, thick and stronger than the people 
of that portion of tho North-Himnhiyau Centre migrated 
to the extreme East: the Coreau, tho Mongol and the 
Loochooan. About that portion of tho North-Himalayan 
race migrated toward the West we shall speak later on. Tho 
physical resemblance between the ancient Indian uborigiues 
as depicted in the Yedic poems : “ flat-nosed,” “ dark- 
skinned,” and “ short-bodied,” and the Ainos, is very 
striking. 

2. As already repeatedly mentioned, the Ainos 8 have 
never been able, despite their closo connection and inter¬ 
course with the Japanese, to raise themselves to a 
higher plane of mental conception. They have always 
remained in the same rudimentary stage of semi-barbarism 
as we find to-day the Indian aborigines residing in the 
most inaccesisble mountain regions. Even to-day these 
latter have not mnch improved from the da}' when they 
were for the first time found andjdescribed by the aggressive 
Aryan as Dasytti “ enemies,” Dasas “ slaves,” “ grass 


6 The first Japanese Settlers called the Ainos “ Ebisu,” or 
simply “ Bisu,” as Mr. Chamberlain suggests; a word of obscure 
origin. 
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feeders on raw meat,” “ lawless,” “ not sacrificing,” 
“ witlioat gods,” “ without rites,” “ monsters,” “demons,” 
and many other similar unpleasant epithets. The most 
general Dame giveu to these aborigines by their Aryan 
conquerors was dusas, “ slaves,” from the Sanskrit word 
data cTTfr “a rope,” hence “to biud,” hence tfrwrtf 
were “ bondmen ” intellectually and physically. Has not 
the word dosas a certain grim applicability to the Ainos 
also ? While the Japauese from tbe very beginning of 
their history and appearauce in these Wanda, wore ad¬ 
vanced, as we shall see later on, in all those fundamental 
ideas of culture and civilization—family life, religion, and 
an intcuso love for everything beautiful—without which 
no nation can build the everlasting fabric of its existence. 

To what then, shall we ascribe this infinite nieutal 
inferiority of the Ainos to Japanese, an inferiority nowhere 
seen glowing with such convincing light and force whenever 
two nations of llio same raoo have lived in the same country 
as master and subject ? No one will dispute for a moment 
the immense superiority of tbe oouquering English to tbe 
conquered Hindoo; yot with a mere smack of education 
the Hindoo is gradually coming out to compete in many 
of tbo sciences—medicine, law and others—with bis aggres- 
sivo and brilliant master, and very ofteu tbo final victory 
is on his Bide. But who can seo any rays of hopo that 
ever tbe Aino before bis fiual disappearance will be ablo 
to master even tbe lowest rudiments of the nineteenth 
ceutury complicated existence ? Are we to ignore utterly 
this impassable chasm ? To me this infinite intellectual 
disparity of the Ainos und Japanese presents far greater 
difficulties to the ethnologist, than tbe inequality, physical, 
mental and philological, existing between the Aryan and 
Semitic races. The deeper I study them the wider the 
ebasm separating the Japanese from the Aino becomes. The 
Aryan and Semitic, as we bnve seen already, manifest the 
same mental qualities with very little diversity, that also 
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notwithstanding M. Renan’s contrary observations. From 
immemorial ages occupying conterminous lauds, and re¬ 
peatedly coming into close intercourse with each other, 
they have manifested the same aptitude for the grasp of 
everything elevating and ennobling to human nature. For 
ages they have been under the influenco of the same 
religion, philosophy and literature. The Greek thought 
and philosophy was saved from falling iuto desuetude and 
final oblivion first by the Syrian Christians, then by the 
Mahommedan Arabs. The Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian 
Jews is a too well known historical fact to need any further 
illustration. Simply to mention the name of Christianity 
is enough to show the great religious influence of the 
Semitic nations over tho Aryan. 

Cau wo witness such a phenomenon betwoeu the 
Aryan and the aboriginal tribes of India which have been 
living together in the great Peninsula for mauy thousands 
of years ? None whatsoever ! Simply because we cannot 
find any mental affinity and kinship between them, heuce 
no intellectual reciprocity, and no commerce of ideas. The 
case between the Ainos and Japanese does not stand in a 
less prominent foreground ! 

8 . Many points of radical dissimilarity between the 
Aino and Japnuese languages. Mr. Chamberlain ‘ with his 
customary painstaking, cautious and minute way has care¬ 
fully compared the two languages and found fifteen points 
of dissimilarity—many of them very radical! Indeed a 
very large number for two such Archaic languages. Per¬ 
haps tho greatest one is number three, or what Prof. Cham¬ 
berlain calls “ Formative Prefixes.” “ Thus the passive,” 
tho Professor says, “is obtained by prefixing a to the 
Active, ns raige “ to kill,” a-raxge “ to be killed.” A 
transitive or verbalizing force is conveyed by the prefix e, 


i The Language, fte. of Japan Viewed in the Light of Aino 
Studies. 
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as pirika “ good,” e-pirik “ to be good to,” i.e. generally 
“ to benefit oneself.” Mik “ to bark,” e-mik “ to bark 
at,” a-e-mk " to be barked at.” The signification of verbs 
is sometimes iuteusified by means of the prefix t, as nu 
“ to hear,” i-nxi “ to listen.” All this is completely 
foreign to the Japanese grammatical system, which denotes 
grammatical relations by means of suffixes exclusive¬ 
ly.” Another point, number 14, we shall consider 
later on. 

To Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Fifteen Points ” I will add 
another: namely, the letter changes " of the Aino langu¬ 
age resemble, for their wealth and multitude, the Dravidiao 
languages of India, more than tho Japanese, or indeed, any 
other of tho North-Himalayau, or Altaic languages, which 
have not been affected by au alien and wealthier language, 
cither Semitic or Aryan. On this point, and on the rela¬ 
tionship of tho Aiuo to tho early languages of Iudis, at 
present I am not ready to speak with any semblance of 
authority. 

Mr. Chamberlain after enumerating his “ Fifteen Points . 
of Dissimilarity ” between tho two languages comes to tho 
conclusion that: '* taking all the known facts into con- 
“ sideration, and pending that thorough investigation of the 
“ minor Asiatic languages, which circumstances render so 
“ difficult, the present writer is inclined to accept Van 
** Schronck’s assertion that “ Aino is to bo regarded as a 
11 language altogether isolated at tho presout day.” When it 
“ is remembered that the Aino race is isolated from nil other 
“ living races by its hniriuoss and by the extraordinary 
“ flattening of the tibia and humerus, it is not strange to 
41 find the lauguage isolated too.” This assertion, however, 
does not satisfy tho present writer more than the assertion 
that because tho boviue and equine species of Japan 


8 Vide Mr. J. Batchelor's, A Grammar of the Aino language. 
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possess sorno extraordinary physical differeuces from those 
of the Continent, therefore thoy must be considered ns 
isolated species ! 

Considerable light, though reflected in fin indirect way, 
to confirm the Indian origin of the Aino, comes oat of the 
researches and examinations of tho Japanoso fauna by many 
able scieutists, who unanimously agree that tho Japanese 
snake is of Indian origin. Sir Charles Lyell commenting 
on this point says: “The geographical distribution of 
“ reptiles agrees as a general rnlo with that of the 
“ mammalia aud birds, but a discrepancy has been poiuted 
“ out in the Palaearctic regions. Although tho batra- 
“ chirms of Japan arc all Palaearctic, tho snakes agreo in 
“ genera and species with those of the more southern 
** parts of Asia or the Indian regions. Mr. Wallace 
“ suggests tho following explanation of this apparent 
“ anomaly: ho reminds us that Dr. Giiutber has shown 
“ that snakes aro a pre-eminently tropical group, dccrees- 
“ ing rapidly in the tempernto regions, and absolutely 
•* ceasing at 62° N., whereas the batrachians are almost as 
“ largely developed in uorthern as in tropical latitudes, being 
" able to support, partly by aid of hybernation, a very cold 
“ climate. We may therefore suppose Japan to have once 
“ formed a part of Northern Asia, with which it is even now 
“ almost connected by two chains of islands ; in which case 
“ it might have recoived its birds, mammals and batrachians 
“ from the Palaearctic region, whereas it conhl have derived' 
“ but few, or no snakes from the same quarter, since the 
“ great cold extends to a much lower latitude in Eastern 
“ Asia thau in Western Europe. If at a subsequent period 
“ Japan became connected with Southern Asia through the 
“ Loo-Choo and Miyacoshima, it might then have been 
“ colonized by snakes of Indian origin, which would 
“ easily establish themselves in a region unoccupied by 
“ any representatives of the 6ame class. Batrachians, 
“ cn the coutrary, as well as the birds and mammals 
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“ of Southern Asia would find a firmly established Palae- 
“ arctic population ready to resist the invasion of nil 
intruders." * 

This will bring us to the vast subject of the migratory 
and roaming instinct of the prehistoric man, upon which a 
few words Ijero will not bo inappropriate. It is an un¬ 
doubted fact that man iu his primitive state of nature was 
more migratory than in bis well organized, highly deve¬ 
loped, and civilized modern conditions of life. The pastoral 
ago which was succeeded by the agricultural in the up¬ 
heaval of sociological stratifications of humanity, did more 
for a right and even distribution of human species than any 
other. To this ago we owe the dispersion of the Semitic 
nations to tlio North, and the population of Europe and 
India by the healthy and intellectual Aryan, aud the expan¬ 
sion of tlio North-Himalayan race in North Asia. Tho 
many facilities for moving from place to plaoe by one in 
a nomadic and pastoral life aro so obvious that it would 
bo superfluous to explain them hero. With a fixed residence 
and sedeutary habits of life this roaming instinct gradually 
disappears, aud its place is given to the attachment and 
lovo for a certain fixed geographical locality, commonly 
called patriotism, which is the first outcome of the agri¬ 
culture age. To a person devoted to a nomadic aud 
wandering life that great word which cDcompassos so many 
sweet associations, and embosoms so many ennobling 
ideas, has neither force nor meaning. To the question 
“ Which country do you like the best ? ” once asked 
by the present writer of a wandering Persian gypsy 
/aA- c jft\ lia man hama (loonya 
yik a»t “ to me every country is the same," was the 
prompt reply. But even patriotism is liable to degenera¬ 
tion if not mixed up, to a certain degree, with (be nomadic 
and adventurous spirit of tbe pastoral man. Id the history 


0 Principles of Geology, Vol. II. P. 313. 
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of Groece we have a good illustration of this point. As 
loDg as Hellas kept up its activity of ramification and 
colonization of Asia Minor and maritime Africa, so long 
its growth was assured, rapid aud healthy ; but as soou 
as the love of luxury mado the Greek iutensely patriotic 
or rather poliotic, (a lover of city)—if we are allowed to 
coin such a word—the gradual decay leading inevitably 
to the ultimate destruction set in. The case of Romo 
aud the Roman Empire is not dissimilar to that of 
Greece. 

The failuro of the modern French as a colonizing 
nation is mainly attributed, by many French writers them¬ 
selves, to this stay-at-home instinct, which is another title 
for intense patriotism aud love of luxury for which the 
French are so famous. “ As long,” says a recent French 
writer who has travelled extensively, and studied the 
subject of the success of the English as a colonizing race, 
“ ns Frenchmen will be willing to earn from 1000 to 1500 
“ francs a year ns coachmen aud stay in Paris, rather 
11 than go out into the French colouics and within a short 
“ period of time become landlords and men of influence 
“ in the community, so long it is impossible for the French 
“ Government to plant a successful colony. Wo acquire 
“ a new territory, and at once establish a system of 
“ government as perfect as anywhere in the world. But 
“ where nro Iho citizens for this new country ? We have 
“ to go aud beg the English aud Germans to come aud 
“ settle in our new land ! ” 

Another writer speaking on the ** submerged" parts 
of the population of great cities like Loudon and New York 
says : “ these people will rather stay in a city and cleave 
“ unto its lampposts even if they starve, than go out into 
“ the country, inhale a pure air and earn a far better 
“ living." Is not the Japanese Aino aud bis fellow-traveller 
the Japanese suake a good example for such degenerates to 
follow ? 
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We have reached now the second, aud by far the most 
important port of our investigations: The North Hima¬ 
layan Origin of the Prosed Japanese Race. To prove, or 
rather to strengthen this theory, I will bring the following 
points for our deep consideration, if not for our conviction. 

1. Psychological ami Intellectual Resemblances. Hu¬ 
manity does not, at least has not hitherto, produced great 
and civilized nations separately—if we exclude the iufant 
Central American Civilization. All those nations which 
have acted any important part in tho universal drama of 
humnu progress aud advancement, have either belonged to 
Semitic or Aryan racos. No nation alone without the 
assistance of others hft9 suddeuly risen spontaneously to a 
very high eminence and altitude. Greece often misleads 
us greatly in this matter. Whenever we speak about high 
civilization and culture, we are apt at once to tarn oar 
eyes towards ancient Greece, and there find about twenty 
five centuries ago everything : art, literature, social organi¬ 
zation, philosophy, and what not ? in its acute of grandeur, 
refinement and perfection. There we find the greatest 
tragic drama tho world has ever witnessed—Hamlet—fore¬ 
shadowed moro than twenty two ceuturies ago by tho 
snblimo geuitis of Aeschylus. 10 Hence we think Greece 
alouo achieved all these wonders of genius and miracles of 
originality. Enveloped by rapture and admiration we try 
to find nil the causes and sources of this transcendent 
phenomenon iu the bosom of Greek soil itself, 11 and ignore 
the real fact, and forget to think that Greece was nothing 
but a refined Egypt, jnst as Egypt was a grander Assyria. 

M It is very surprising to me to see that none of the many 
Shakespearean commentators have tried to find in Aeschylus’ 
three great trngio plays:—Agamenon, Chaepboreae and Furies— 
a real prototype to Hamlet. Even such a keen scholar as tho 
late Dr. Ulrici tries to find a model for it in an obscure medioev&l 
piece. 

11 See, for example, Tainc on “ Art in Greece." 
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We overlook the fact that ancient Greece inherited that 
hereditary genius which has never abandoned an Aryan 
community. The evolutiou of mental capacities of a nation 
takes more time than the evolution of their physiognomical 
features. 

In India, as stated above, the origiunl inhabitants were 
in the lowest grade of mental growth at the advent of the 
Aryau from North about two or three milleuiums ago; 
to-day uuless amalgamated with the superior races, their 
condition has not much ameliorated. In the many succes¬ 
sive social or religious revolutions through which that 
Peninsula has passed they have not played any prominent 
part. The history of India is just as much the history 
of the Aryan race as the history of these Archepelagos is 
the bistory of the Japanese and not of the Ainos. 

Let us now turn to the North Himalaya race ; when¬ 
ever it has colonized, couquered or settled we find a well 
organized community possessing all the healthy and normal 
requisites for the making of a great future nation: Con¬ 
sider, once more, from this poiut-of-view the Huns in 
Europe, Turks both in Europe aud Asia, Tartars and their 
great empire in Central Asia, Tibetaus, Mongols, and Chi¬ 
nese, Coreans, till we come to the most progressive of all, 
because the purest of all, the modem Japanese. Aud now 
that the Semitic as a civilizing factor is gradually dis¬ 
appearing, the North Himalayan is left alone to dispute 
the mastery of the world with the aggressive and adven¬ 
turous Aryan. 

This race—North Himalayan—possesses certain men¬ 
tal characteristics peculiar to itself, just as the other two 
great races have their own. They are energetic, active, 
sensitive, seusual, poetical, aggressive, quick ; but very soon 
discouraged, and lacking that immobility of purpose, aud 
durability of patience which have made the Aryan great. 
It is this lack of stability in the North Hitnalayau temper, 
in my opinion, that has been the primal cause of the 
Yol. xxv.—2 
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downfall of the institutions established by the race, when¬ 
ever assailed by a formidable enemy, whether external or 
internal. Let us as an illustration compare the Central 
Asiau Tartar empire—the Kingdoms of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane—with its immediate neighbour, that of Persia. 
The former for several deendes, if not centuries, equalled, 
nay for surpassed, in brilliancy and greatness the most 
prosperous epochs both present and past Muhommednu era 
of tho latter; and the causos leading to its decay aud 
downfall were not half as formidable as those which for 
centuries have been threatening tho laud of Cyrus. Bat 
while Persia many times has couquered its own victors, 
and to-day lias a fair hopo of immediate rojuuevescence, 
the Tartar empire, on the other hand, after a lingering 
desenso of centuries has died and been buried iu a gravo 
from which there is no hopo of resurrection. It is very 
curious, to mention en passant, that the present reiguiug 
dynasty of Persia— Kajar —is from a Persianized Tartar 
family. 

To trace this characteristic, that is, the institutional 
instability, in all the other branches of tho North Hima¬ 
layan race, is not a very difficult undertaking. Lot ns 
come now to our second point. 

2. Many physical features of the Sorth Himalayan 
greatly differ from those of the South. In tho South, as 
wo have already noticed, tho body is short but very stout 
and thick ; while in the North it is tail but slender. These 
two features are very prominent in almost all those North 
Himalayan civilized nations aud tribes which have expand¬ 
ed towards the extreme East: Mongols, Coreaus, Chineso 
aud Loo-Chooaus. In Japanese tho first feature, tho 
height, lias considerably decreased, while the second, slim¬ 
ness, has been preserved intact. In regard to the short¬ 
ness of Japanese we can find many physical theories to 
explain it iu a satisfactory manner ; the two principal of 
vvhich in my opinion are, first, the mountainous character 
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of the country; the Italian has sufTerod from this cause. 
Ho is grndually getting shorter than the other European 
nations. Tbo second causa I attribute it to the inter¬ 
marriage of the early continental soltlers with the abori¬ 
gines, not uuliko to that of tho first Spanish immigrants 
with the country people of tbo Incas. Those branches of 
the race which have migrated and expanded toward tho 
West havo lost their physioguomicul self-identity, on 
account of their intermarriage with tho Semitic ami Aryan 
races, more than those of the East which havo never freely 
intermixed with any other civilizod race. The Tartar and 
Turk have changed more than tho Corean or even Japa¬ 
nese. In this poiut tho Turk in Europe has changed 
more than the Hungarian who has preceded him by many 
centuries, while in the structure of tho language and 
grammar the Turkish has been affected less, as we shall 
see later on, by the Persian and Arabic, than tho Hungarian 
by tho European languages. This phenomenon, in all 
probability’, is attributable to tho polygamous license of 
the Muhomuiedau religiou, the result of which is the im¬ 
purity of Tartar and Turkish blood nud the purity of that 
of the Hungarian. 

Wo come now to our Inst and most important proof, 
namely :— 

8 . The Lan-juruje. Tho Japanese language us wo 
have seen above has many points of radical dissimilarity 
with tho Ainu, tho language of the early settlers in these 
Islands; but with those of the North Himalayan, gener¬ 
ally called Altaic languages, has a veiy closo kinship. 
Mr. Aston iu a short essay has commented on the points 
of rcseuihhinco between the Corean and Japanese. It is 
my intention in tho remaining pages to beg your utteutiun 
to a few striking, I should say convincing, points of 
similarity between tbo Turkish and Japaneso languages, 
both belonging to two of the extremes of tho North Hima¬ 
layan group of nations. 
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Before taking up this subject permit me to say a few 
words on the study of tbe so called agglutinative langu¬ 
ages. A book ou the comparative study of all agglutinative 
laugnages of the world, is a great desideratum. 11 Tbe 
student of these languages is in a great need of a grammar 
liko that of Bapp on tbo Aryan and that of Renan on tbe 
Semitic languages, each of which these two books, which 
are great trophies of philological studies, reflects very 
distinctly and clearly tbo genius representing these two 
gifted nations of the modern Europe. I am not uumindfal 
of the vast and almost insurmountable difficulties attending 
such an undertaking. In the first place most of these 
agglutinative languages possess hardly auy literature to 
arrest the patience of a student. We have often heard 
it repeated that there is nothing in Semitic languages 
to keep n scholar's attachment to them for a long time. 
How much more then the prolongation of attachment to 
agglutinative languages which hardly Lave produced any 
literature, will be still a harder job. If we exclude tho 
Chinese—that riddle of the philologist and the anthro¬ 
pologist—tho rest have hardly produced anything worth 
speaking of. The Tark has satisfied himself with the rich 
Persian poetic literature, in which language most of his 
best thoughts have been dressed. The Hungarian also has 
not, to auy appreciable degree, enriched already rich Euro¬ 
pean literature. 

In the second place, many of the tribos and com¬ 
munities speaking agglutinative languages and dialects are 
still in a nomadic and wandering stage of existence ; hardly 
possessiug any written signs; hence the student who 
attempts to study them, must, perforce, create, so to 
speak, everything new for himself, not unsimilar to what 
Chamberlain and Batchelor have done for tbe Aino 
language. 

u It is needless to say here that Dr. Edkins’ “ China's Place 
in Philology ” does not answer this purpose. 
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The third difficulty is the formative stage through 
■which all agglutinative languages are passing. Perhaps in 
no othor family of languages can we see the upper ascent 
of the language from a monosyllabic—take tho Chinese to 
an inflectional form—consider tho Turkish and Hungarian 
—so clearly reflected as in the agglutinative languages of 
the North Himalayan civilized nations. Both Semitic and 
Aryan, or what aro termed inflectional—but I should rather 
call them umalgamativo instead of inflectional languages 
in contrast with agglutinative ones—possess a firmly fixed 
and well-developed grammatical skeloton which can never 
bo altered whenever they come in contact or fall under tho 
iufluoncc of au alien tongue. Take as an instance of illus¬ 
tration tho influence of the Semitic Arabic over the Aryan 
Persian of tho past-Mahommedau ora. Open any book 
of modern Persian, and you will fiud almost fifty per ceut. 
of tho words are derived from the wealthy Arabic, whilst 
the fundamental grammatical principles remain immutably 
Aryan ! Tho case of the Semitic languages coming under 
the dominance of an Aryan language is not different to any 
appreciable degree: they burrow' vocabularies and thought, 
but tho skeleton of tho language is not affected in the least. 
This statement becomes very clear if wo look bo tho influ¬ 
ence exorcised by tho Greek thought and language upon 
tho past-ChriBtian Syriac; which elevated it for several 
ceuturics to tho first rank of Semitic languages, and pre¬ 
pared tho way to the transplantation of Greek philosophy 
at tho advent of the Bsghdadiun Khnlifate to tho Arab 
natiou. Tho language, however, all this while had remained 
pure Syriac, although tho Syrian had become, in every 
respect, a Greek ! 

With agglntinativo languages, however, the case is 
quite different. The poverty of thought aud of vocabularies 
has soon led these people to a vory keen cognizance of the 
poverty of the grammatical structure of their language. 
Heuco whouever they havo come under tho dominauce of 
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an amalgaraative language, whether Semitic or Aryau, they 
have always tried to borrow or create a more developed 
grammar also. Take, for example, the case of the Hun¬ 
garian languages. For ages Hungarian grammarians have 
done their utmost to introduce en masse Latin rules of 
grammar into thoir agglutinative language; and, indeed, 
they succeeded to such an extent that for centuries their 
language was grouped among Aryan languages. Aud the 
more such a nation advances in civilization, the stronger 
the crave for making new loans becomes. It is for this 
cause the Hungarian language is more Aryanized than the 
Turkish, although the Turk himself has more amalgamated 
with the Semitic and Aryan races of the lands which he 
has conquered. Turkish language which has come under 
the complete domination of the combined influence of the 
Arabic aud Persian is purer than the Hungarian. How¬ 
ever, even iu tho Turkish language we can easily perceive 
two distinct steps of the upward ascent. The mere or less 
civilized Turk, or what is generally called Osmauli, has 
a more developed grammar, and refined language, than 
the Tartar, or Central Asian, Turk. The Tartar Turkish 
has less encumbered its grammar with the Aryo-Semitic 
vocabulary and grammatical forms than the Ottoman Tur¬ 
kish, I should rather call it Constantiuople Turkish. 

In Turkish also like in the Hungarian wo can obvious¬ 
ly see the gradual adoption of the borrowed forms. Tbeir 
grnmmarmus, if they had any, were not able to transplant 
in toto all the rules of the powerful languages by which 
they wero surrounded, but they have gradually introduced 
many of tho cardinal points of an inflectional system. 
However, they have not succeeded, like their brothers tho 
Huns, to alter the structure and character of their languago 
from agglutinative into amalgamntive, therefore, even to-day 
they have to be ranked rather with the Archaic North Hima¬ 
layan languages, like the Japanese, than with the Semitic 
or Aryan. Let us take, for example, a Turkish verb, wo can 
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see purely, that its conjugation, as we have it at preseut, 
was not a primitive or spontaneous outgrowth, but a later 
unnecessary encumberance made under the direct influ¬ 
ence, or rather instigation, of the two powerful languages 
which havo so immensely influenced everything Turkish. 
"We can observe here, the first stage of borrowing tho 
post-positions of persons and numbers of a conjugations! 
system completely alien to the genius of their language, 
while the root immutably holds its position of superiority 
as well as that of priority. Take, for example, Turkish 
verb jfy a chmak “ to open,*’ “ to loose,” the archaic 
form ( J$ abnak, uow meaning “ to flow,” tho Jnpaucse 
akeru “ to open ” “ to loose " :— 


Constantinople Turkish. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 




A chiyoor — nm. I am opening. 
“ — san. 


“ “ 

A chiyoor 


ik. We are opening. 

secueez. 

lar. 


Imperfect. 

; me* &n’ 

fjhf A chiyoor — eideem. I was opening. 

__ „ }} — Gideon. 

__ Jjfy » .» — « dee - 

JC*;_A chiyoor — eideek. Wo were opening. 

_ jjff „ ,, — eideenecs. 

— eideolar. 
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Tartar, 

or Central Asian, Turkish. 

r' 


A 

chir 

am. I am openiug. 


_ A> 

tl 

chir 

— san. 


_ fj 

II 

<4 

-. 


— ^ 

A 

chir 

— ikh. We aro opening. 


_ stt 

»» 

it 

— siz. 


_ AJ 

n 

n 

— lar. 




Imperfect. 


_ sf* 

A 

chir 

— dim. I was opening. 

*/) 

_ st* 

tt 

it 

— din. 


_ 

it 

tt 

— dee. 

Zs 

_ 

A 

chir 

— dikb. We were opening. 


_ 

it 

St 

— diz. 


_ st* 

it 

»> 

— deelnr. 

Before we 

progress 

any further, notice two points 


in tho conjugation of tlio nbovo verb to illustrate tho 
tendencies working in the Constantinople and Central Asian 
dialects of the Turkish language. The Constantinople 
Turkish has introduced the very harmonious sound '* yao ” 
into its simple root achmak “ to open,” and we havo a 
very onplioneons word achiyoor, while the Central 

Asian dialect lifts preserved its archaic a char, or a kar. 
In tbo second place while tho Central Asian Turkish has 
retained still its hard aspirated guttural kh, the 

letter which makes all Semitic languages so ijnrousicnl and 
harsh, the Constantinople Turkish has substituted tho soft 

guttural k, jf _ JiAJ V oor — t k, “ wo 

arc opening,” while the Central Asian Turkish has 
achir — t kh. This gradual elimination 
of the hard gutturals from the Constantinople Turkish can 
be only attributed to tho coming in contact of tbo Turk, 
for tho pa^t four hundred eyars, with tho refined nations 
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of Europe, which for more than a thousand of years have 
weeded out every harsh sound from their alphabet; and 
not to the Arabic or Persian languages who havo not 
realized yet the immense value of this process of refine¬ 
ment. 

Again in the above example of the conjugation of a 
Turkish verb we can see, in the first place, that the root 
, foj achmak is never usurped from its position of priority 
by any preposition in tho whole verb-system. In Greek 
A-i-w “ I loose,” becomes t-Xo-ov “ I was loosing ” in the 
Imperfect. In Persian koothatlam “ I opened,” is 

suddenly metamorphosed into mikooshanam “1 am 

opening.” In tho modern Semitic Syriac root putikh 
Hebrew patakh and Arabic phatahn, “ to 

open,” ptikhlea “ I opened " becomes 

bi-pUtkha-vin “ I am opening.” In all agglutinative lnu- 
uages, even in tho advanced Hungarian, the ** vcrbal-baso ” 
never loses its vocal self-identity, or priority as wo seo 
in Semitic and Aryan lauguagos. 

In the second place, from tho above example wo can 
perceive that the original form of tho Indicative Present 
in Turkish was just liko tho Japanese ahem, simply achi- 
yoor, or rather tho Archaic ttkhjvor , “I open,” and nothing 
more. But when the Turk for the first time met tho 
ogotistic Aryan and Semitic who cannot express an idea 
as a desire without repeating their “ego” as ' M,i 

u I,” ho f*-lt the importance of his personality and collect¬ 
ing tho suffixes of persons and numbors ho glntinatcd them 
to his nchiyoor. 

Lastly, agglutinative languages being more or less in 
their primitive condition, havo borrowed, very naturally, 
more words thau was the case with the ancient Semitic or 
Aryan languages. Take, for example, two such distant 
Aryan languages as English and Persian, though the aliena¬ 
tion of their vocabulary is very great, still tho Archaic 
words of the original Aryan ancestor aro retained by them. 
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Take such words as “father,” “ mother,” ** brother” aud 
many others ; through the lapse of millenioras they are still 
there to testify their blood affinity. Iu all agglutinative 
languages the change is so complete that it requires the 
superhuman skill of an alchemist to convert one word from 
one language to another. For “ mother ” wo have $ f 
ana in Turkish aud haJia in Japanese; for father 
&ta iu Turkish, and chi chi in Japanese. Iu the Corean 
these two words have more resemblance to the Turkish 
than to the Japanese. A-pi “ father ” and e-mi “ mother," 
in the Tibetan nro a-ma “ mother ” and a-pa “ father.” 

The above being the main discouraging poiuts operat¬ 
ing agniust a speedy composition of a complete grammar 
of all agglutinative languages, still the work mast not bo 
given up in despair. The materials obtained by hard 
labour aro gradually accumulating. The time, in my 
opinion, is approaching when the godsent person will ap¬ 
pear and do for these dispersed languages what Bapp did 
for the Aryan. Indeed what Sir William Jouos aud Wilson 
did for Bapp iu the Sanskrit, and Anqoetil Duperron in 
the ancient Persinn, the something is being done by Hoff¬ 
mann, Aston, Chamborlaiu and Batchelor in the Japanese, 
Aino and Loochooan languages, aud by the prolific labours 
of the Catholic Mission of the “ Socidtd des Missions Etran- 
gcres de Paris” for the Corean. Have not the self-effacing 
labours of many other nncieut scholars aud savants iu the 
whole field brought the vast subject within the horizon of 
a speedy realization ? 

Now I shall try to illustrate very briefly the relation¬ 
ship of the Archaic Japauese to the inflectional Turkish: 
both belonging to the two most distiuct nations of the 
North Himalayan race. This I shall try to do by giving 
one sentouce, expressing a perfect idea and desire. Sup¬ 
pose, if we wanted to say :— 

“ I went to Yokohama, drauk a glass of water, and 
came back home. 
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In the modern spoken Japauese this would bo: 

“ Yokohama-ye itte, miza nonde, kayerimashita.” 

This, in tho written Turkish, also in the high class spoken 
language would be :— 

“ Yokohama-ya gedoob, soo eechoob, kayithim.” 

Let us for tbe sake of their nnmistakable and striking 
similarity put them in juxtapasition :— 

Japanese: Yokohama-ye itto, mizu nonde, kayeri- 
masbita. 

Turkish: Yokobama-ya gedoob, soo eechoob, kayi¬ 
thim. 

Now notice that the principal grammatical rules of all 
agglutinative languages : the precedence of the object to 
the subject iu the order of words, tbe absence of any 
kind of preposition, and the greatest of all, that is the 
absence of all conjunctives and tlm substitution of the 
gerundial form of Participle, and finally’ tho termination of 
tbe sentence by a verb, are all retained intact in both 
languages. If we attempt to put the above sentence in 
any ono of the many Semitic or Aryan languages every 
word has to change its place. 

Also consider the resemblance of [.tho dative snffix 
“ ye ” in Japanese to “ ya" iu Turkish. Then the almost 
undoubted identity of the culminating Japanese verb kayeri- 
mcuhta to tho Turkish Icayithim “came back,” “returned.” 

If the above sentence was pot in English and French 
languages their resomblanco would bo far less striking than 
that of tho Japanese and Turkish : 

English : I wont to Yokohama, drauk a glass. 

French : J’allais a Yokohama, buvait uu verre. 

English : of water, aud returned homo. 

French : de l’eau, ot rctouruais chez rnoi. 

Becauso Semitic nations Imvo never wandered very far 
from the original ceutre of their early habitation, conse¬ 
quently their languages have kept always a close relation¬ 
ship to the present lauguago and also to each other. Hence 
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if the above sentence was pnt in Hebrew and Syriac, their 
similarity and likeness would be greater than that of any 
other two Aryan langoages, take even ancient Persian and 
Sanskrit. 

The second point of resemblance between Japanese and 
Tarkish languages, which, in my opinion, should settle 
the question of their consanguinity is the negntivo souud 
“ z ” going through all the moods and tenses of their verbs. 
Mr. Chamberlain in arraying the great differences between 
tbe Aiuo aud Japanese says: “ the idea of negative is 
differently treated in the two languages. Aino uses an 
independent negative adverb shomo or uenne, which corres¬ 
pond exactly to the English word “ not.” It also pos¬ 
sesses a few curious negative verbs, such as isaue “ not 
to be,” t/tra “ uot to kuow.” In Japanese on the con¬ 
trary, tho idea of negative is invariably expressed by 
conjugational forms. Each verb and adjective has a 
negative “ voice " which goes through all the moods and 
tenses, just as Latiu aud Greek verbs Lave an inflected 
passive voice.” Let us now compare tbe negative voice 
in “ Z " which “ goes through nil the moods aud tenses ” 
of thoso two cognate languages : 


Japanese. 
verb yaku, to go. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present: yakaz — aru. lam not going. 

Past: yukaz — ariki . I did uot go. 

yakaz — arishi . 

Futnro : yukaz — aran . I will uot go. 

Constantinople Tuukisu. 

Verb: gelmak, to go. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present _ ^wT'getmaz — Aoloayonram. 

Past: f&j) _ getmaz — Aoloaudim. I did not go. 

Futuro : /*&) __ ^rC gotmaz — Aolajakam. I will not go. 

A literary translation of tho above Turkish verb and 
its three tenses just like Japanese would be : not having 
gone,” or “ not going,” I am becoming ; not having gone, 
or not going, I became: and not having gone, or uot going,. 


I will become. 

Imperative. 


Japanese: 
Turkish : 

yukaz—ard u 
getmaz—aol 

go not! 

<< it 


Gerund. 


Japanese : 
Turkish : 

ynkaz(u) 

getmaz 

not having gone, 
not going. 

The Turkish verb just like Japanese has other 
“ negative voices ” beside that in “ z.” 

A writer whoso name I cannot recollect at present has 
said that tho 6onnd “ no ” or “ na ” is universal in man- 


kind for the expression of a negative desire or idea. In 
all Semitic languages “ no ” is changed to $£ la. In no 
other languages which I have investigated does the sound 
“ z ” express a negative desire except in Tarkish and 
Japanese. The Corean nation which is nearor geogra¬ 
phically to Japan than Turkey in their languago have 
not retained this sound, it has changed “ za ” to 
“ cha ” or “ ta.” 14 The Hungarian language has adopted 
the Aryan “ no.” Cau, tbeu, snch an affinity be attri- 


18 Compare the similarity of the Japanese ara and aru " to be " 
to the Turkish aolmak " to be.” 

14 See Grammaire Coreanne P. 131. 
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buted to some fortuitous causes to which undoubtedly 
every language is more or less subject? A fortuitous 
similarity can never become so universal as ibis. Just 
as r Japanese will say nomazu 11 1 will not drink,” 
mint, “ I will not see," tabezn “ I will not eat ”; 
likewise a Turk will say ichmazu , yarmaz, yerniaz. This 
form of negative expression in Turkish just as in Japanese 
is Archaic, and more used iu the written than in the spoken 
language. 

In tho very limited aud circumscribed space of my 
subject, I have endeavoured to show a few principal resem¬ 
blances between two languages spoken to-day by two 
distant nations of the world, which in many leading poiuts 
of human character radically differ, nay more, are almost 
opposite each other. My purpose was not to write a 
complete comparative grammar of the Turkish and Japanese 
languages. Tho field of investigation iu agglutinative lan¬ 
guages, as I have said already, is too vast to be attempted 
here; aud the porsou who collects its fruits into the granary 
of universal knowledge of humanity, he will be called 
bloused, as the light of science advances aud grows in 
brilliancy, by the endless future generations. 

Bcforo closing this Paper, one question has repeatedly 
presented itself to my mind, and will, with all probability, 
present itself to your miud, also : namely, “ Are the South 
and North Himalayan races both of tho same primeaval 
stock, commonly called Mongolian, or are thoy two distinct 
races of maukiud.” The question is not an easy oue to 
answer. Tho duty of the etbuologist and anthropologist 
is to investigate the different stratifications of mankind 
without considering the unity of their remote origin ; just 
as a geologist would study the different strata of the globe, 
without thinking at all that the chemist would reduce the 
whole material universe ultimately into co-ordinate mole¬ 
cules. Ho has to record the differences, physical, mental, 
and philological, of the races and nations under his exami- 
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nation, and leave to others to find out the unity of origin 
o '’imanity. That there are avenues, narrow and dark, 
leading to snch a unity, I have no doubt; but at present 
they are too dark, and the light which wo possess is 
insufficient to guide us through thorn. However, I might 
almost prophetically say that, if over science reaches 
finally such a unity, it must pass through the path of 
inductive philological studies ; forcing its way through the 
cumbersome labyrinth of the Somitic and Aryan grammars 
reaching the simple and archaic agglutiuativo dialects, 
which will easily usher us to tho real earthly Paradiso 
whore we can see man and woman, Adam and E%'c, our 
first parents, both just created by the Eternal Almighty, 
sinless and happy in state and estate, expressing in very 
few words thoir limited wants and desires. 
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THE BEGINNING OF JAPANESE HIS¬ 
TORY, CIVILIZATION, AND ARTS. 


By The Rev. I. Doomaw. 


[Head June 9th, 1897.] 


CHAPTER I. 


AUTHORITIES. 

In a preceding Paper I have attempted to show that 
the present Japanese race originally belonged to a great 
stock of the human family endowed with many natural 
talents and diverse native gifts for organization and pro- 
gress. I have endeavoured to traco hi B affinity and simi¬ 
larity. physical, philological, and psychological, to the 
nations which have played not an inconsiderable part in the 
universal drama of the advancement and upward ascent of 
our species. In this Paper my aim is to traco aud inves¬ 
tigate the history of the early colonists in these Islands, 
to find out the dominant ideas, religions and sociological, 
by which they were governed on their first arrival. How¬ 
ever. before beginning this difficult task I must say a few 

words about the original authorities which have mainly 
guided me. J 
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If wo except the Chinese, perhaps, in no other branch 
of the North Himalayan race the mental productivity of the 
nation has been so prolific as that of Japanese. From the 
timo when the science of writing was introduced from the 
Continent by some itinerant missionary monks to the pre¬ 
sent day the stream of the Japanese literature has never been 
dried up by the scorchiug winds of an adverse fortune : 
and among the whole range of literature in Japan no 
branch, as far as the writer’s knowledge extends, is so 
systematically treated as history. Hooks by Japauese 
writers about the history of their own country are innumer¬ 
able. Among this large host, however, both in point of 
timo and value to our present subject, the Knjiki stands 
pre-eminently foremost. From the Knjiki I expect to 
derivo some facts, though distorted, (but what country’s 
facts about :ts early history arc not distorted I) to illustrate 
tho early history of Japan from tho binding of the first 
Continental Settlers, their struggles with tho aborigines, 
tho gradual recession of tho latter to the northern parts of 
tho Main Island, the subsequent cnnfiicts of the colonists 
between themselves, tho final ascendency of the Yam a to 
tribes, and tho establishment of the Yaiuato hegemony and 
dynasty. With the Ivojiki I have taken another book, 
not for the value of its historical data, but for the light that 
it will shed upon the inner life of tho primitive Japanese ; 
I mean, tho Mnnyoshu. With the invaluable assistance 
of these two books I am hopiug to present before you a 
full picture of the early history and life of the Japanese race. 

Whether any futaro historian of Japan shall succeed 
in re-arranging satisfactorily the chronological tables of the 
Japancso monarchy is a matter open to doubt. Tho 
mythical history of Japan is just ns complicated, and its 
dates uncertain as that of Greece and ancient Homo and 
Persia ; and in no value of human thought, if wo except 
metaphysics, the steed of hypothesis gallops with such an 
unrestrained speed as in that of mythology. 

Yol. xxv.—3 
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The compilation of the Kojiki 1 (Records of Ancient 
Matters) according to its preface, was began during the reign 
of the Emperor Temmu and finished during the rale of the 
Emporor Gciuinio. The occasion leading to this under¬ 
taking is thus described by its Author, Fato no Yasnmaro. 
“ The Heavenly Sovereign (Emperor Temmu) commanded 
saying: 4 1 hoar that the chronicles of the emperors, and 
likewiso the original words iu the possession of the various 
families deviate from exact troth, aud are mostly amplified 
by empty falsehoods. If at the present time these imper¬ 
fections he not amended, ere many years shall liavo elapsed, 
the purport of this, the great basis of the country, the 
grand foundation of the monarchy, will bo destroyed. So 
now I desiro to liavo the chronicles of the emperors selected 
and recorded, and the old words examined and ascertained ; 
falsehoods being erased and the truth determined, in order 
to bo transmitted to after ages." This Emperor must have 
boon a very provident and farsoeiug monarch; this wise 
action of his more than twelvo centarieB ago was the main 
cause in securing for his remote descendants the imperial 
throne in 1865 ! With Fato no Yasumaro in the onerous 
duty ot collating the documents there is another name 
connected: “ At that time thero was a retainer whose 
surname was Hiycda aud his porsoual name Ar6. He 
was twenty-eight years old, and of so intelligent a dis¬ 
position that he could repeat with his mouth whatever 
met his eyes, and record in his heart whatever struck bis 
ears. Forthwith Are was commanded to learn by heart 
the geucalogies of the emperors, aud likewise the words 
of former ages." 

The happy result of nil this labour is the present 
Kojiki, a book occupying a unique place in the ancient 
mythical literature of the world. 

1 The Kojiki has been translated into English by Prof. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain with notes of vast erudition, showing the inti¬ 
mate acquaintance of the translator with Japanese literature. 
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The book divides itself into two separate parts ; first, 
the mythic portions, which open with a short conuogony 
and the origin of the visible universe and the existence of 
the gods, and come down in a well-arranged thcogony, 
which would have done credit to a Uesiad, ami reach 
the generation of Izanagi and Izannmi to whom is on trusted 
tho difficult ta'-k of creatiug Japan. The snhsequent 
chapters nro mainly occupied with tho internecine fends and 
struggles of tho earthly gods; and also between these 
earthly gods who have taken strong grip over their terrestial 
possessions, and the celestial deities who from time to 
time send messengers to demand loyalty and tribute. The 
struggle almost always ends in victory resting upon tho 
side of the heavenly messenger, although not infrequently 
the divine Ambassador is quite roughly handled by his 
impolite earthly kinsmen. Finally the gods get tired of 
daily-increasing troubles and send two of their number, 
Knmi-Ynmato Iwarc-Biko aud his elder brother Ifsu-so, 
as vicegerents of the celestial deities to govern tho turbu¬ 
lent lands. Attended with a considerable retinae “ leaving 
the Heavenly Rock-Scat, pushing nsnuder tho eight-fold 
heavenly spreading clouds, aud dividiug a road with a 
mighty road-dividing, set oil floating, shot up in the Flout¬ 
ing Bridge of Heaven, and descended from Heaven unto 
the peak of Knznhifuru which is Takachilio in Tsnkushi." 
From this place tho two brothers start on uu expedition 
through the Iuland Sea, after many battles and engage¬ 
ments, in oue of which the elder brother is killed, aud 
the younger at tho supremo command of the army reaches 
the province of Yamato, and establishes his capital at a 
place called Kashiwabara. 

The second part, that is historical, begins from the 
establishment of the Jimmu dynasty in Yamato and comes 
down to the end of the reign of tho Emperor Suiko 
G28 A.D. The historical portion for eliminating most of 
the supernatural element, which enlivens everything trans- 
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milted to us from remote antiquity, in contrast with the 
mythical part, seems prosaic aud insipid. Mostly it is 
composed of tbo palace intrigues and conspiracies, straggles 
between the numerous wives, concubines, and children of 
the de»d aud reigniug Sovereign, aud his endless wooings 
aud matrimonial alliances. Indeed it seems to be a very 
faithful mirror of the eveuts nnd incidents which must have 
taken place in the Imperial Court of Japan in those days, 
events which even to-day pass in the palaces and seraglios 
of many semi-civilized Orieutal potentates. If it was not 
for some chronological impossibilities which this historical 
portion contains it would bo highly irrational, in our 
opinion, to impugn the credibility of its contents. 

However, the question will repeatedly present itself, 
How about the mythic element of the Kojiki ? which will 
serve as an introductory query to the great question, What 
is mythology ? In studying the primitive history of every 
civilized nation—with the only exception of that of the ancieut 
Hebrews, which stands, as the great German thinker, Hegel, 
has said “like a sober man in a crowd of drunkards”— 
wo find it enveloped in an impenetrable chrysalis of tradi¬ 
tions whore natural and supernatural, heaven and earth, 
metaphysics and science, prose and poetry, childhood aud 
manhood, history and fiction, probable nnd improbable, are 
inseparably intorwovcu together. Is there mythology the 
fabrication of a childish fancy to excite and please the hearer; 
the pure work of imagination, liko the Arabian Nights; 
or it is the poetic and symbolical expressions of the human 
race in its united totality, at a time full of exuberance and 
puro joy, and when every individual member, with absolute 
freedom and liberty, was roaming everywhere he pleased, 
and ntteriug his thoughts with a similar freedom about 
everything; a time when the yoke of scientific nomen¬ 
clature aud logical tormiualogies had not enslaved him 
forever; at a time when every objective phenomenon seemed 
to him full of life and energy, reflecting its personality 
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upon his receptive sense—perception, and every spot and 
locality was sanctified by tbe ever-present majesty of the 
Deity? On our part, we think the latter to be the more 
rational interpretation of the myth phenomena. Wo must 
clearly observe and consider the impassable gulf between 
myth and fiction. Fiction is the sole creatiou of imagination 
and fancy. It is created out of nothing. It is the only 
thing which mankind has succeeded in creating ex nihilo. 
In mythology, although imagination and fancy have con¬ 
siderable share, other elements predominate. Mythology 
is tho complete microcosm of the primitive man. Fiction 
has never succeeded in becoming tho “ complete micro¬ 
cosm ” of any race or of any age, tho Nineteenth Century 
not excepted. In thoso ancient myths, better than in any¬ 
thing else, we cau see tho prehistoric antiquity in its 
amplitude reflected as in an iudelible mirror. Mythology 
is th6 phonograph. Whenever we open it wo cau bear dis¬ 
tinctly, with an unmistakable voice, what our primeval 
ancestors spoke, thought, and acted. Let ns, :is au illustra¬ 
tion, take tho story of the Impetuous-Male-Deity. For his 
disobedience he is expelled by his father Izauagi from his 
house and immediately goes to the house of his elder Bister, 
Amaterasti,—tho Heaven-Shiniug Deity ; alarmed at the 
rumour of his coming, she says “ tho reason of tho ascent 
of my brother hithor is snrely no good intent. It is only' 
that he wishes to wrest my land from mo.” She prepares 
to meet and repulse, by’ fighliug if necessary, his unwel¬ 
come visit. However ho assures her of his good iuloiitious 
and is gladly admitted into his loving sister's mausiou. 
Soon, however, his vicious habits and propensities manifest 
themselves. He breaks down tho divisions of tbe rice- 
fields ; fills up the ditches, aud carries his crazy devasta¬ 
tion even into tho palace. But his sister, ever kind-hearted 
aud forgiving, as every sister is, even “ upbraided him not, 
but said, what looks like excrements must be something 
that His Augustnoss my brother has vomited through 
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drunkenness. Again, as to his breaking down the divisions 
of the rice-fields and filling up the ditches it must bo 
because he grudges the land they occupy." Forbearance, 
however, in many persons, instead of beiug tho primary 
cause leading to repentance and moral reformation, gives 
more opportunity for the continuation of evil lmbils, and 
more obstinate resistance to the final triumph of good. 
It was the samo with Soo-Sa-no-O. Amaternsu, finding 
herself utterly helpless against her reckless brother, appealed 
to the Council of the gods. “ Thereupon tho eight hund¬ 
red myriad Deities tcok council together, and imposed upon 
tho culprit a fine of a thousand tables, and likewise cut 
bis beard, aud even caused the nails of his fingers and 
toes to be polled out, and expelled him with a divine 
expulsion." Beiug ousted from heaven once more ho des¬ 
cends to earth. This time he kills an eight-forked serpent* 
rescues a little girl from the monster’s claws, and sorely, 
very soon lie marries bor, builds a palace aud anew begins 
liis earthly career. Now where can you find a better 
picture, faithful oven to its minutest details, of a Nineteenth 
Century prodigal Japanese young man ? You go to-day 
to any tea-house or thonlro in Tokyo, and will fiud them 
crowded with Soo-Sa-no-Os. Do wo not, in this interesting 
myth «eo theology, motaphysics, science, astronomy, his¬ 
tory, and fiction all blended, and happily blended together ? 

If, then, mythology opens to our observation such 
exlonsivo avenues, leading to a vast world of complicated 
thought and life, it will bo extremely difficult, if not im- 
post-ible, to establish a few pre-determined arbitrary rules, 
ns the final standard of criticism aud explanation of this 
exhaustless sourco of data passing before us with a speep 
precluding all minuto analysis. Tho impulse awakcninS 
human consciousness to activity ofteu, if not always, is 
extremely capricious, and will stubbornly refuse to be 
subjected to any method or law of dissection and investiga¬ 
tion. This is pre-eminently true of tho myth phenomena. 
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Hence uiauy recent uttvmpts to discover n science of 
mythology though successful in many points, lnivo not 
finally settled the question, nud tbo key has failed to open 
the door. 2 Tho conditions, objective mid uiotitul, surround- 
iug inylhopiuic man have often been compared and likened 
to those of the savage of to-day. lint wo must not iguore the 
fact tliut the im Un-pieie man was not a savage. All (ho an¬ 
cient myths which have reached us tit presout have descended 
from the nations just begiuuiug to enter the threshold of 
a great future career. Tboy Imvo come to us horn the 
Assyrian and Babylonian empires, from Greeco and Home, 
from Persia and India, from China and Japan, nations which 
have developed great and powerful civilizations, nations 
which when making tin so myths hnd embosomed poten¬ 
tialities which developed into greatness in future ; and not 
savages uf Central Africa or the Pacific islands. The savage 
of to-day has no such a career he lore him. If loft un¬ 
assisted, perhaps, lie will never be aide to mi iso himself 
to that stage of culture and refinement which the mytho- 
picio races luivo reached. Who is m bold as to venture 
the prediction that a couple of millennium hence the bush- 
man uf Africa will bo able to reach the lu ight of tho 
Homeric Greek ? Tho uicutal furuitmo of the savage races 
docR not contain tho wealth of material, the (light of 
imagination, tho universality of comprehension, the diver¬ 
sity of description, the miuutcuosb of anal} sis and syinetry 
of synthesis, which the mythopreio nations possessed and 
utilised to great a 1 .van!ago to tin ms-Ives in '.heir pro¬ 
gress, and to future generations, lleiuv the analogy fails 
very short. 


* The subject of mythology lias given i/cca.-ion for e.owiderable 
licntcd controversy between Mr. Spencer nial Prof. MaxMfitler. 
Andrew Lang lias an able article on the *ubject in the lllh edit, 
of the Encyclopedia Britannic®. German ami French writers on 
the subject are many. 
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The greatest obstacle to ft correct understanding of 
mythology is the over-abundance of supornaluralism in its 
grossest anthropomorphic aspects. Superuaturalism is the 
background nml foundation of mythology. Every person- 
age in the vast drama is invested with attributes against 
whom the immutable laws of nature cau make no resistance. 
Hence with complacent security we sweep away everything, 
whether natural or supernatural, legendary or historical. 

But what is indispensable for a thorough reliability of 
every historical description is cither a direct visual obser¬ 
vation or the unchallengeable attestation of unprejudiced and 
competent oyo-witnesses. In the second place we cannot 
admit that simply the existouce of supernatural persounges 
in every historical narrative makes it d priori incredible 
iu overy detail. If wo adopt such a canon for historical 
criticism wo shall bo compelled to reject us unfounded 
fiction the whole past history of humanity. No historian 
who desires to have a clear and complete nuderstanding of 
the early life and actious of tho nation when lie endeavours 
to portray its consecutive history can dispense with its 
mythical ago. What is the history of a nation but a faithful 
description of events subjective and objective illustrating 
the complete actuality of its life and thought? Therefore 
no history of a country will be completo without such n 
comprehensive scope of treatment. A method of writing 
which confines itself to a certain exclusive subject, what¬ 
soever its importance, and ignores all other causes, and 
the means of building u nation gradually, becomes narrow 
and one-sided. According to Lord Macaulay’s conception of 
history, it is nothing but the division of a nation into two 
parliamentary camps standing perpetually upon the Ebal 
and Gerizim of political dcclinity and eternally burling im¬ 
precations and maledictions agaiust each other. Neither was 
Voltaire, iu our opinion, right, when he tried to exclude 
all the sanguinary struggles of the nations from tho pages 
of his history, as nothing better than the actions of bears 
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and wolves. Mankind has still preserved in its bosom that 
instinct aud irrationality by which our friends, the lower 
animals, settlo their feuds and crucial problems. And it 
becomes the imperative duty of every historian, who is 
nothing but a collector of data past and present, and to a 
certain extent, judging from the sequence of correlative 
events, also of the coming future, to record the occasional 
manifestations of this lowor propensity of oar naturo. 
Indeed, many of the leading causes of our modern civiliza¬ 
tion owe their existence primarily to this bellicose tempera¬ 
ment. What would have been tho present condition of 
Christendom if Charles Martel with his bravo soldiers had 
not repulsed the invading Saracens and saved Europe from 
the fate of maritime Africa! History must bo a micro¬ 
cosm in which we cau always seo clearly and distinctly 
tho complote life of a nation in its prismatic unity. If we 
accept this definition as our standard, tho superiority of tho 
method of the ancient myth writors to that of many of our 
modern historians, tho superiority of tho method followed 
by Futo no Yasumaro over that of Voltaire aud Macaulay, 
will becorno quite evident. History has always been the 
foundation of mythology. The myth compiles, buildB his 
superstructure upon historical bases, or what ho thought 
to be incontestably historical, just os any of the scientific 
historians of the present day. Aud frequently, in my 
opinion, we can learn about the actual life aud thought 
of a uatiou from a myth moro than from the many pages 
ot a scientifically written history ! Compare for example, 
the different histories of the exploits and expeditions of 
Alexander the Great, mostly writton by eye-wit nesses and 
compiled by contemporary authors, with the Iliad of 
Homer. In tho latter wo possess a better portrait of the 
thinking and doings of the Ancient Greeks than in tho 
former. Tho person who ventures to impugn the historical 
occurrences of the feuds between tho Greeks and Trojans, 
two infnut colonies of the bellicose aud pugnacious Aryan, 
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Uinst possess considerable retrospective supernatural power, 
uct abundantly manifested in oar days! 

The second book, by whose assistance I am hoping to 
have a full and faithful picture of the eurly Japanese 
colonist, is the ManyOshn (Collection of a Myriad Leaves). 
ManyOshn, ns its title designates, is n collection of verses 
composed by different poets on different subjects aud on 
different occasions. The contents of this beautiful antho¬ 
logy treat of a large variety of subjects: up from the 
abstract themes of theogony aud cosmogony down to 
seasickness. In the old Japanese literature, history 
occupies the same position as Shih-Kiug in that of China ; 
although the difference between them is very great in every 
respect. ManyOshn is conceived on a broader plane of 
thought than Shil.-King. It 8 variety of subjects, the 
warmth of pathos aud the intensity of the foelings and 
emotions which characterizes everything Japanoso, contrast 
very promincutly with that tamo almost insipid urbanity 
so peculiar to the Chinese of the Shib. A large majority 
of (he early ManyOshn poems aro addressed by the Court 
poet poet Laureate—to his Master, Daitnyo, or King as 
the occasion happened. Hcnco they give us a faithful 
picture of the centres of dominion iu tho different provinces 
of the empire. Wo have here verses on tho Court of 
Yoshmo, of Niura, of Omi, aud of many other places, which 
must have been at one tirno or other, the centres of the 
ancient colonial feudalism. Most of these poems are 
attributed to tho poets about whose historical existence 
wo know very little. Iu all probability those names were 
attached to the different poems by tha latter collators 
following cither their own prolific fancy, or somo unreliable 
tradition. 

As the majority of tho ManyOshn poems are compiled 
by different persons on different occasions, ns stated 
already, naturally it will bo quite difficult to assign any 
fixed dates to them. Ono thing, however, is quite remark- 
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able nn<l suggcstivo, namoly, tho absence of any moution 
of Confucianism or Buddhism. Tho theology dominating 
nil these poems is .Shintoism, or tho old religious ideas and 
conceptions of tho primitive) Japanese, ns tho following 
verso will show : 


“ Ame timchi no 
Ihtjimc no toki ni; 
llixa kata no 
Ama no kauara ni 
Yalta y nr out 
Chi yomzii kauri no; 

Kan-tuulai 
2'uuhri imashiU', 

Kun Ilakari 
I/akari xhi toki ni 
Awaterasu lliramtnn Mi koto s 
A nit' woba xhint hi uian to,*' vt*\ 

According to the Jupaneso annals Confucianism was intro- 
dneed into tho Empire during the reign of tho Emperor 
Ojin about the middlo of tho third century of our era, 
from Corea; and Buddhism fit tho beginning of the sixth 
century during tho reign of the Emperor lvcitni. Judging 
from tho absence of nny mention of the names of these 
two powerful religious which have, sinco their tirst intro¬ 
duction, so deeply influenced and moulded everything Japa¬ 
nese, wo are compelled to attribute tho origin of many 
of the Mauyushu poems to the earliest history of the Japa¬ 
nese raco. A largo majority, however, as already stated, 
aro local poems of tho old settlers, and judging from their 
topography they must liavo been sung for tho first timo 


8 Iu the beginning of heaven ami earth, nit the goda, whose 
number is indefinite, assembling in the bed of tho heavenly river, 
lifter prolonged deliberation and consultation decided to entrust the 
government of the firmament to .tmaterrsu Ilirumeno Mi koto. 
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centuries after the first continental colonists crossed the 
channel in their search of tho Promised Laud. Some of 
them, ns we shall sec later on, were composed when the 
Go-Kinaio ascendency over Kyushiu and Izumo was gradu¬ 
ally asserting itself. Many of the poems also picture a 
sedentary and well settled life ; they are not liko the vedic 
poems, the vigorous expressions of the robust nomadic 
Japanese roaming over the immeusity of the North Asian 
territory. Here the nomadic man has disappeared, tho 
tent (mnku) has given place to the palace (miya) ; although 
a good many of his old habits aud maunors are still 
conspicuously shining. 

Besides these two, there are other hooks indispensable 
for a historian attempting to write a complete history 
of oarly Japan. The Yamato Bnmi or tho Nihon-Gi 
(Chronicles of Japan) after the Kojiki stands as tho highest 
authority. In fact it is nothing hut a reproduction of tho 
Kojiki with many additions aud also a few omissions. 
However, to write a complete history of Japan is not the 
aim and purpose of the present Paper, but to givo an 
outline sketch of tho primitive Japauese, mentally, socially, 
aud artistically. 


CHAPTER II. 


HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EARLY 
JAPANESE. 

The oarly Japauoso on his first appearance in these 
beautiful Islauds must havo brought with him considerable 
civilization and culture, and he must havo ombosomed the 
germs of that potentiality whose matnre partition in art 
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is tbo wonder and delight of the present world. Thns wo 
rend in tho Kojiki that Izanagi aftor rotarning from his 
extremely unpleasant excursion into tho infernal region in 
search of his wandering wifo Izanami, finds the first thing 
to think of is a much needed ablution. Ho goes to a 
river, and is not satisfied till ho finds a sufficiently deep 
place, and cleanses himself thoroughly from tho filth clcav- 
ing to his person. Bathing has always been a great 
luxury of tho a Ivanced nations. Its total abscnco degrades 
a human being to tho level of tho animal creation ; and 
too much indulgence in it on tho other hand enervates 
man and nnfits him for copiug with a groat many hard 
problems of life. Bathing was ono of tho principal causes 
leading to the doeliuo aud final fall of tho Roman Empire, 
notwithstanding Gibbon. 

Tbo early Japanosc colonist must also havo possossod 
a very keou taste for the {esthetic and lovo of tho beautiful. 
We read again iu the Kojiki when tho Heavenly Deities 
commission Izauagi and Izanami to “ make, consolidate, 
and give birth to this drifting land,’* they grant to tho 
newly married divine couple “ an heavenly jewelled spear.” 
Tho adormnont and docoratiou of tho war instruments 
with jewels aud tassels denotes an advanced science of 
war; at least it shows that thoir possessor has passed tho 
stone aud wood ages to that of tho iron and stool, ljesido 
tho Kojiki's reference to jowels iu tho Manyoshu tho allu¬ 
sions to their nso for tho adornment cf woman are very 
frequent. Oftentimes tho husband in ordor to prove bis 
inteuse lovo for his wifo sings that he will go to distant 
lands and bring her j owe Is (tanui), an enterprise seldom 
occurring at present amongst tho most civilized nations of 
tho world. The stono generally used is called tama (ball), 
in all probability looking liko the present Miig.vTuma, 
a stono not without many attractive qualities. Of courso 
it canuot bo denied that many of the savago races still 
exist, carrying tho oruamentatiou of their wives to a very— 
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from onr rostlietical standpoint—ridiculous extent. But the 
great difference of this scieuce is in the mothocl and mate¬ 
rials of adornment. A savage woman who adorns herself 
with tho humau teeth just extracted from, the skull of the 
victim upon whoso flesh she expects very soon to satiate 
her aunatural nppolitc, is quite different from an onrly 
Japanese wife whose one small mtuja tama to-day will cost 
sovoral hundred dollars. 4 

In connection with jewels wo have the mirror fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the early Jnpaueso history. This 
useful iustrumont has very close relations to the scieuce 
of self-ornamentation aud tho taste of the beautiful. In tho 
early Japanese mythology, as wo shall sco later on, it was 
made nn object of worship. Perhaps it is for this reason, 
considered as an object of veneration, that Japaneso woman 
carry it constantly as a rade meeum in their belts. 

In person the continental Japaneso must hnvo been, 
as indicated in a previous chapter, quite tall, anyhow much 
taller than his present day romoto doscondaut. In the 
Kojiki, for example, we are told about men possessing 
eight-grasp long beards, which would be equal to 23 inches 
if measured by my hand. 5 Mou possessing 28 inches long 
boards necessarily must have been quite tall; because a 
short man with a long beard is a laughter-exciting incon- 
gruity in every country, aud iu evory stago of civilization. 
Tho Kojiki quotes this as a mark of tho greatness and 
honour of the person in question, and not of ridicule. 

This will show that the early Japanese not only had 
beards, hut also greatly gloried iu them. When the eight 
hundred myriad Doilies took counsel to expel that let* 
noire of the Japanese pantheon, Soo-Sana-no-O, from 


4 The present writer has seen a very small mnga tama worth 
five hundred yen l 

1 This is a very common kind of measurement and exten- 
sively used even to the present day over all the occidental Orient. 
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heaven, ns a mark of diagrnco they cut off his beard, a 
punishment even to-day extensively used iu the Mahommo- 
dau countries, upon thoso priests who drink wine, and the 
middle-aged men who beat their wives. 

Iu their marital lire and domestic obligations tho 
Kojiki and tho ManyOshu present two quite different and 
opposite sides. In the Kojiki the faithlessness of tho gods, 
heroes, and men to their spouses is as great and pronounced 
as it is to-day, it not greater. Every god or man who 
happens to be absent from his homo for a few days falls 
iu lovo with tho first girl he mould aud marries her. 
Thus the Empress of tho Doity-of-Eighty-Thousand-Spears 
keforo his going from Izuuio to tlm land of Ynumto lament¬ 
ing her forlorn condition iu his absence Hays :—* Oh ! Thine 
Augustness the Doity-of-Eigbty-thousand-Spenrs, My Master- 
of-tho-Great-Lnnd indeed, loiug a man, probably hast on 
tho various island-liead-lands that thou scost, and on every 
bcach-licndlaud that thou lookout on, a wife ///re the yutmtf 
herbs. But an for me, ulus I being a woman, I have no 
spouse except thee.” This is n very faithful r«presentation 
of tho present day wealthy Japanese who in every largo 
town keeps a wife “ like tho young herbs." In strong 
contrast with (ho Kojiki, the Mnnyoshu is teeming with 
poems and verselcts expressing tho inextinguishable lovo of 
the husband to his wife and her children. 

Ono sings : 

“ Imo gft inishi 
Yndo ui huua saku." 6 

(When I see tho countenance of my wife, it is liko the 
blossoming of flowers in my home.) 


6 Kojiki, Page 60, Mr. Chamberlain's translation. 
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Again she is likened to a plum-tree orchard; in perpetual 
blossoming:— 

“ Imo ga iyc hi 
Sakitaru ume no, 

Itm mo, itsit mo, 

Nari namu toki ni 
Koto lea sadainenu. 

Whero can wo find thoso tender conjugal sentiments ox- 
pressed in a more lovingly chaste language of exuberance 
than these ? Even in tho Kojiki we find poems of intense 
love and yearning for a secluded family life. For example, 
when Soo-Saua-no-0 kills the eight-forked dragon and 
after marrying the girl whom ho has rescued and enteriug 
with her into his new palace, ho sings : 

“ Ya kumo tatsu 
Iznmo ya ye gaki 
Ttuma gutni hi 
Ya ye gaki ico tsukuru. 

Sono ya ye gaki wo ! ” 

which may be rendered 

14 Lo 1 coantless clouds arising, 

Like an eight-fold fenco ascending, 

For the spouses within enclosing, 

Au eight-fold fouco crentiug. 

Oh 1 that eight-fold fence ! ” 

This is, porkaps, tho oldest Japanese poetry in exist¬ 
ence, and has no relation to tho whole teuor of the story 
of Soo-Sana-no-0’8 life, character, and wanderings. Indeed 
at this timo this prodigal god had no children from his 
present wife, and his former career does not show him a 
person deriving much pleasure from tho company of his 
wife and children. This is one of the best and noblest 
pieces of poetry describing that inapproachable state of bliss 
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and felicity upon this miserable earth, which the human 
tongue has uttered—I mean family. 

If the primitive Japanese had attained to such an 
exalted conception of the marital duties and the enjoyment 
of family life, the question occurs : were they, in the first 
days of their existence as a nation, a polygamous or a 
monogamous rare ? I think both ! Monogamy as a well- 
consolidated institution is neither a product of evolution 
nor an ethnic injunction. It is purely and solely Chris¬ 
tian. Humanity owea this noble boon of a blessed lifo to 
Jesus Christ who purified and exalted marriago above the 
animal passions. Christian sociology is bused upou a 
monogamous family. With such a family Christian religion 
will stand or fall! This being our immutablo position 
on this paramount subject, still it cannot bo donied that 
there are cerlaiu conditions in human society conducive 
to a monogamous state of 1 ifo which may bo discussed 
hero without any tinge of bins or partinlity. 

Mr. Herbert Spouccr in his customary painstaking 
way has discussed the subject of human marriage, in all its 
forms, quoting every authority imaginable and unimagin¬ 
able, in his first volume of Sociology Part III. While 
accepting that " monogamy dates back as far as auy other 
marital relations,” and that “ the state of having two wives 
must be preceded by the state of having one,” still he 
goes ou to show that a monogamous state is a later product 
of the evolutionary forces working in the natural man. 
“ Evidently ” he says, “ as tested by the definiteness and 
strength of the links among its members, the mouogamic 
family is the most evolved. In polyandry the maternal 
connection is aloue distinct, and the childreu are but 
partially related to oue another. In polygamy both the 
mntornal and paternal connections are distinct, but while 
some of the children are fully related, others are related 
ou the paternal side only. In monogamy not only Rre the 
maternal and paternal connections both distinct, but all 
Vol. xxv.—4-a 
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tbo childrou are related on both sides. The family cluster 
is thus held together by more numerous tics; and beyond 
the greater cohesion so caused there is nu absence of thoso 
ropulsious caused by the jealousies inevitable iu the poly¬ 
gamic family .” 7 This is discussing the subject from tbo 
stand-point of utility and not of history. Whether mono¬ 
gamy for the rearing up of children, for tbo unity and 
harmony of the internal relations of the family life, is more 
propitious and better than polygamy, is oue thing; and 
whother the modern monogamous ideas arc the actual 
product of evolutionary forces working uniformly in huma¬ 
nity is quite another thing. I agroo with Mr. Speucer that 
a monogamous stale of existence is far hotter for maukind. 
But relations of the sexes ore a department of hnman 
oxistonce the least govorued by any rationality or foresight. 
Men have resorted to the committal of the most unnatural 
of all murdors, infanticide, rather than restrain themselves 
from the satiation of this animal pnssiou. In somo pro¬ 
vinces of China, says Dr. Williams, about fifty per cent, 
of the female children arc destroyed, and their unnatural 
pareuts related this horrible deed without any apparent 
compunction. Hence wo cauuot accept that monogamy is 
a later product of evolution. On tbo coutrary I thiuk if 
we study the history of the devolopmont of tbo social order 
of humauity in its historical and not iu a preconceived 
scientific form, we shall find that polygamy is later and 
more evolved form. Mau, in a state of naturo, is a poly¬ 
gamous auimal. The more he progresses the more he finds 
the means to satisfy this iustinct. Monogamy is a forced 
state upon man. Christianity through a divinely revealed 
imperative precept has forced it upon Christendom ; but 
there are other conditions, as statod above, leading to it; 
that is forcing men to it. 


T Principles of Sociology Vol L P. G69. 
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Polygamy requires a more settled and established 
stato of life; hence is of the agricultural stage. Monogamy 
must have beou a forced stato of the pastorol age. The 
nomadic tribes which wander from placo to place in Asia 
even at the present day are monogamous from necessity and 
not from free-will. Polygamy is the prerogative of the Chief 
and the desire of all the rest. An individual possessing a 
6mall tent, a little donkey, and a couple of goats, per se 
can support only a very small family. In a moving 
stato of existence woman cannot be lucratively employed. 
Again a large tent and a great numbor of women and 
cbildreu make it more attractive for attack and less 
secure for defence. These and a few more similar 
causes, in my opinion, are conducive to monogamy in tho 
pastoral ago. 

Iu the agricultural, which undoubtedly must have fol¬ 
lowed immediately the pastoral age, in all civilized coun¬ 
tries of Asia, naturally tho stato of things radically 
changes. The tent gives place to tho thick wall, and tho 
camp to tho fortified city. Tho more servants and attend¬ 
ants are increased, tho more land is tilled aud occupied. 
Wealth increases und luxury follows. As concomitants to 
this evolved state of society follow two institutions which 
have not only great resemblanco to each other, but also 
possess intimato kinship—polygamy and slavery. Both 
these institutions are the outgrowth of the agricultural and 
not of the pastoral age. Even at prosent amongst tho 
nomadic Ivourdish tribes of Persia and Turkey polygamy 
and slavery—especially the latter—are very rare, whilo 
extensively practiced among all other Mahommedan com¬ 
munities. Slavery in Christendom was almost exclu¬ 
sively created by tho agricultural conditions aud exigencies 
demanding extra labour in the new Continent. Tho 
positivo commands of the Christian religion against tho 
plurality of wives kept slavery alone and unattended by 
her monster sister. However, even hero tho fatherless 
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mulatto, so abundant in the Western Hemisphere, testifies 
to the troth of this theory. 

Another condition of life which, in our opinion, will 
aid monogamy in the primitive man is the marriage of the 
elder brother with his younger sister. That the early man 
did not possess the same idea of the differentiation of 
consanguinity as we have them to-day, is beyond auy 
cavil of irrational doubt. In the Japanese mythology the 
marriage of the brothers aDd sisters among the divine 
family appears to be the moBt natural and appropriate way 
of matrimony. Wo see Iznnogi marries his younger sister 
Izanami. And when sho dies in child-birth he is in¬ 
consolable for his irreparable loss, and 41 creeps round her 
August pillow and round her August feet weeping,” nn 
actiou which tho modern Japanese husband has never been 
seen doing. Again Soo-Saua-no-0 marries his pretty sister 
Amaternsu and as the result of this union they have five 
children. In tho early poems of tho ManyOshu the word 
for wife is not tsuma but imo (younger sister). The most 
common word as equivalent to our 44 family ” is ivaga 
imo-ko, literally meaning my younger sister and children. 
It is this combination which makes the Mauy&shu verse 
so far higher and nobler than the otome 44 maiden ” of the 
later Japanese poetry. Naturally when a male person has 
for wife his own younger sister, from the two-fold relation 
of sistor and wife tho contract of more marriages to the 
derogation of his sister's prerogatives will be avoided. 

This point becomes quito clear from the story of 
Abraham as recorded in the Old Testament. Abraham had 
for wife his half-sister Sarah, and did not contract any 
more marriages, though childless, till very lato in his life, 
and that also after tho all-powerful Sarah hud given him her 
consent. The text is 44 Now Sarai, Abram's wife, bare 
him no children : and she had a hand-maid, au Egyptian, 
whose name was Hagar. And Sarai said unto Abram, 
Behold now, the Lord bath restrained me from bearing: 
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I pray thee, go in unto my maid ; it may be that I may 
obfcaiu children by her. And Abram hearkened to the voice 
of Sarai.” Soon after this we find this centenarian, who 
had hitherto abstrained from troubling his sister-wife, 
seriously going into concubinage! especially after her 
death 1 

Amongst the present-day Mahommedans though poly¬ 
gamy iB allowed, and extensively practised, nevertheless 
whenever a young man marries with his first cousin (the 
marriage with a sister is prohibited by Mahommed) as a 
general rule no further marriages are made." This is either 
from love or fear, especially when the young man’s own 
father is dead and his uucle has authority, both moral and 
legal, over him. The present writer knows a number cf 
cases wlieu the young husbaud had both desire aud wealth 
to contract plural marriages but was restrained from curry¬ 
ing his wishes into actuality from the circumstances stated 
above. 

Dr. Williams in his “ Middle Kingdom" dwells on 
the influence of ancestral worship as couducivo to a stato 
of monogamy. It is true that in tho countries following 
Confuciau ethics, like Chinn, Corea, aud Japan, law re¬ 
cognizes but ouo wife who, with the husband, as his equal, 
can be present at the family altar during their numerous 
festivals. But this has not extinguished polygamy : on tho 
contrary it has taken a worse 6hape, namely, concubinage. 
In Mahommcdan countries a person is allowed to marry 
legally up to eight wives, with equal rights, aud without 
degradation to any ono of them. This cannot bo done in 
the three countries mentioned above. A concubine has 
no rights. Not even to the children she may hoar. They 


* The Koran forbids the following: marriage with the mother, 
daughter, Bister, aunt on both sides, niece on both sides, foster- 
sister, mother-in-law, daughter-in-law. Also two sisters by the 
same man, together. The Koran, Chap, four, entitled 14 Women.” 
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will not recognize her as their parent, bat the stranger 
whom tho law recoguizes as such. Indeed sacb an un¬ 
natural and monstrous slate has no right to the title of 
monogamy. China and Japan are polygamous countries ; 
indeed their form of polygamy, in my opinion, is far 
inferior, from every sido which we may look upon it, to 
that of Persia and Turkey. 

There are other ancillary conditions and circumstances 
leading to a forced monogamy, which might have restrained 
the primitive Japanese from indulging, without any restric¬ 
tion, in contracting plural marriages in the early stages of 
his existence. However, very soon after his settlement 
in these islands the polygamous instinct of the race asserted 
itself, just as it had asserted itself in tho descendants of tho 
Yedic Aryan 9 in India, and in that of tho nomadic Latins 
in tho Roman civilization centuries before. 

In the Arts and sciences the original colonists, as 
already stated, must have made considerable progress. On 
crossing the channel they abandoned the teut for the house. 
Their houses, however, could not have been very different 
from tho rude hut of the modern Aino of Yezo. Wo read 
about palaces (miya), the places where tho tribal chief 
resided ; but from these obscure phraseologies we aro nn- 
nblo to conceive n faithful picture of thoir strncturb, and 
uothing remains to help us in tho mnttor. Ono who has 
devoted time and labonr to studying original docnmonls 
bearing upon the subject thus portrays an ancient Japa¬ 
nese but:— 

9 Tho Vedic singers know no more tender relations than that 
between the husband and his willing, loving wife, who is praiBed 
os " his home, the darling abode and bliss iu his house. Tlio 
high position of the wife is above all shown by the fact that she 
participates in tho sacrifices with her husband; with harmonious 
mind at the early dawn both, in fitting words, send up their 
prayers to the Eternals. These relations are comprehensible only 
if monogamy was the rule; and to this the texts point directly.” 
Dcr Itiguedd, by Dr; Adolf Kaegi. Introduction. 
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“Japanese antiquarians tell us that in early times, 
before carpenters' tools liad been invented, the dwellings 
of tho people who inhabited tlieso islands were constructed 
of young trees with tho bark on, fastened together with 
ropes made of the rush (wye,—-wirpus maritiinu*), or 
perhaps with tho tough shoots of tho wistaria aud 

thatched with tho grass called kaya. In modern buildings 
the uprights of a hottso stand upon largo stones laid upon 
tho surface of the earth ; hut this precaution against decay 
had not occurred to tho ancients, who planted the uprights 
iu holes dug in the ground. 

“ The grouud-plau of the hut wns oblong, with four 
corner uprights, and ono iu tho middle of each of the four 
sides,—those iu the sides which formed tho ends being 
long enough to support the ridgo-pole. Other trees wero 
fastened horizontally from corner to corner,—ono set near 
tho ground, one nenr the top, nnd ono set on the top, 
tho latter of which formed what wo cull tho wall-plates. 
Two largo rafters, whoso upper ends crossed each other, 
wero laid from the wnll-plates to tho hoads of the taller 
uprights. The ridge-pole rested in the fork formed by tho 
upper ends of the rufters crossiug each other. Horizontal 
poles were then laid along each slope of the roof, one pair 
baiug fastened close up to the iutcrior angle of tbc fork. 
The rafters wero slender poles, or bamboos, passed over 
tho ridge-pole and fastened down on ench cud to tho wall- 
plates. Next followed tho process of putting on the thatch. 
Iu order to keep this in its place, two trees wore laid aloug 
tho top restiug in the fork ; and across these two trees were 
placed short logs at equal distances, which beiug fastened 
to tho poles in tho exterior anglo of the forks by ropes 
passed through the thatcb, bound tho ridge of tho roof 
firmly together. 

“ The wails and doors wero constructed of rough mat¬ 
ting. It is evident that somo tool must have been used to 
cut tho trees to the required length. Aud for this purpose 
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a sharpened stone was probably employed. Specimens of 
the ancient style of building may even yet be seen in remote 
parts of tbo country,—not perhaps so much in tho habita¬ 
tions of the peasantry, ns in sheds erected to servo a tem¬ 
porary purpose.” 10 

How far this description is correct in representing a 
primitive Japanese hut, we are unable to say. From tho 
introduction of Buddhism into Chinn and Japnu the attempt 
is made in both countries to reproduce, as far as the materi¬ 
als would allow, Indian sacred architecture. And un¬ 
doubtedly this has influenced all secular structures also. 

Mr. Morse, who has written a delightful book about 
“Japanese Homos and their surroundings,” traces some 
southern influence—Malayan, Siamese etc., upon the present 
Japnueso houses. But beside this universal Indian form 
both hero and in China, thero is a unique form still kept 
in small Shinto shrines—large onos are modelled, to a 
groat extent. Accordingly Buddhist temples have native 
originality, and remind one strongly of the small tent of 
the nomadic tribes of Central Asia. Speaking on this stylo 
of structure in Chiua M. Palialoque says :— 

“ La formulo g6uerale des constructions Chiuoises est 
le t'imj. C’est nn toit recourhe et surplombant, roposant 
sur des colonnos courtes. Quelle en cst l’origine ? Est co, 
coinmc on l'a dejj\ remarqud, la tente primitive des hordes 
Asiatiques ? Lo t'imj, avec ses extrdmites commo le soot 
los angles d’une teute relevds par des piques, avec cotte 
incarnation du milieu de la pente que rappello le creux 
formd par la souplesse pesante de la taille, prdsento cn effet 
uue ressemblauce frappante avec uuo tente: Tabsence du 
plafond, des feuetres latdrales, et gendralemont d'etago 
superieur, est un trait commun de plus. Le respect que 
les Chinoia out toujours professd pour les traditions, et la 


10 Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. II. P. 119. 
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permanence des types primitifs a, travors tonteB les epoquo? 
de lear bistoiro permetlent de croire qne lo t'iny, arrettf 
dans ses formes a une epoque ties reculoe, provient de lp 
tente et u’est qu’un souvenir effacd de la vie uomade.” u 

Iron must havo been brought with the early C .lonists. 
The sword is constantly mentioned in tho Kojiki. lo 
many of the Yamato tumuli sabres lookiug very ranch like 
thu modern Persian and Tartar Kama aud eight-grasp in 
length, arc found. Gold and silver arc not mentioned iu 
the early nativo annals. It was reserved to the Goto family 
during tho long and undisturbed tranquility of the Toku- 
gawa era to accomplish those miracles of woikmanship iu 
gold and silver. 

Pottery, with all probability, whs known to the early 
settlers. However, if the primitive colonists anterior to 
their settling in Japau wero n nomadic race, pottery must 
have been a later discovery. Tho present day pastoral 
tribes of Central and Western Asia know wry little 
about it. Almost all tent utensils arc made of wood. 
Wood carving is the special occupation of men, iu which 
they manifest considerable skill and ingenuity ; while the 
women are given to tho spindle. Weaving seems to mo 
to have been extensively used by the early Japanese. 
The Kojiki tells us that Amaterasn had a “ weaving-hall ” 
when she sat superintending the “ Weaving of the August 
garments ot the Deities.” 

From the feuds and tho manner of their settlement 
iu tho world of gods, we can imagine that in case of grave 
quarrels aud important matters occurring between the people, 
the tribal Council was convened aud like the Grt ek Agara 
met and settled them by inflicting flues and diverse kinds 
of punishments upon the culprit. For example, wo find 
the gods inflicting upou Soosuua-uo-0 for injuring bis sister 
Amaterasn a fiuo of a thousand tables, and they likewise 


»»L’Art Chinois P. 87. 
Vo!, xxv.—5 
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cut bis beard, and even caused the nails of his fiDgers and 
toes to be palled oat, and expelled him with a diviuo 
expulsion.” This is quite in harmoDy with many bar¬ 
barous methods of punishment still practised in many parts 
of Asia; and for which Turkey, for the last two or throe 
years, has earned for herself not very enviable notoriety. 

From the fragments preserved in the Kojiki and Man- 
yOshn, and many other later books of poetry, we are 
constrained to think that the Japanese always have been 
a poetic nation. The old Japanese poetry has lost greatly 
its pristine verve and charm by being dressed in the Chinese 
and kann characters. However, even under this exotic 
garb, thought and sentiments are not only beautiful, but 
often heart stirring. Poetry always contains an element 
of childishness; bonce nations in the infancy of their 
history often have kept all the records of thoir thoughts 
and actions, like the ancient Greeks and Romaus, the Vedic 
Aryans and many othor Semitic and Mongolian races, in a 
poetic language. This poetry prodneing impulse so abund¬ 
antly manifested in some persons, and commonly known 
by that unknown term—genius, Macaulay attributes to in¬ 
sanity—“A certain unsoundness of mind.” Real insanity, 
however, 1ms never been able to produce any coherent 
poetic pictures and ideas. It is tho juvenile sincerity, the 
childish simplicity of the pare heart and the rich braiu of 
tho poot which like a beo collects honey out of the tran¬ 
sitory phenomena. However, human society oftentimes 
brands a man as crazy for produ ing and creating objects 
whose spirit it cannot understand. Isn't it this misunder¬ 
standing of the poet by the world that has caused many 
of its best intellects, like Byron and Poe, to he turned 
into the deepest gutters of ostracism ? Indeed if wo read 
Lord Macaulay’s entire essay on Milton he finally, though 
unconsciously, comes to one conception of the origin of the 
poet’s power; he says:—“ In a rnde state of society, 
men are children with a greater variety of ideas. It is 
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therefore in such a state of society that we may expect 
to find the poetical temperament iti its highest perfection.” 

Before closing this chapter I'll quote the graphic des¬ 
cription of the people about a thousand years ago by a 
Chinese traveller. “ As to clothes aud bedizenments, the 
males wear jacket-petticoats with very diminutive sleeves. 
Their shoes are like sandals, lacquered on the upper face* 
and bonud to the foot; but most of the common people 
go barefoot, and are not allowed to use gold or silver as 
ornaments, so they ofleu wear a sarong (a kind of Malay 
garment), the ends of which are tied but never sewn. 
They have no hats, simply letting the lmir hang over tlio 
two ears. But iu Sui times their prince adopted the hat, 
made up with gay ornamentations and flowers carved out 
of gold or silver. The woman lie up tho hair behind, and 
also wear tho above jnckel petticoat. Their lower garments 
are all braided or trimmed round the edge, aud they hind 
sharpened bits of bamboo together to serve as combs. They 
make tat a mix out of straw, aud fashion their upper gar¬ 
ments out of miscellaneous skins, usiug patterned skins 
for trimming. They have hones, arrows, swords, cross¬ 
bows, long and short spears, and hatchets. Thoir armour 
is made of lacqnered hide; their arrow heads of bone. 
Though they have soldiers, there are no fighting campaigns. 
Whenever their prince holds a formal court, the cor I ego 
and paraphernalia must all be set out. There are about 
one hundred thousand families of musicians in the country. 
Tho practice is for murder, robbery, and rape to he ptiuished 
with death. Robbery without violence is punished by com¬ 
pensation according to what is taken, and if the thief has 
no property his person becomes a slave. As for other 
offences, grave or otherwise, they are punished with banish¬ 
ment or the bastinado. In tho trial of cases where a 
great wrung has been suffered, those who will not confess 
have their knees squeezed with a piece of wood, or have 
their necks sewn with the tight string of a very powerful 
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bow. Or small stones arc placed iu boiling water, and the 
disputants are ordered to take them out. It is supposed 
that be who is in the wrong gets his hands scalded. Or, 
again, a snake is put in n jar, and they are made to take 
it out; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong 
will get bis hands bitteu. The people are very tranquilly 
disposed, and but little litigious ; there are few robberies 
or thefts. There are five kinds of musical instruments,— 
guitars, barmouimns, and flutes. Most of the women tattoo 
the arm, touch up the faeo, and ornament tho body. They 
dive into the water after fish. They have ho written 
characters ; they merely carve wood or knot cords. They 
are Buddhist and it was only after obtaining the Buddhist 
sutra* from Pch-tsi that they had written characters. They 
understand tho art of divination, aud aro still greater 
bolievers in wizards and witches. On the first day of the 
first moon they invariably have shooting games aud drink 
wiue. The rest of their fete-days aro much ns in China. 
They aro fond of such games ns chess, draughts, and dice. 
The climate is soft and warm, vegetation blooming even 
in wintor. The laud is fat and rich. There is more water 
than dry land. They hang small rings upon tho throats 
of cormorants and moke them go into tho water to catch 
fish, of which they will (each) take over a hundred in 
one day. They aro not in tho hnhit of using dishes or 
bowls, but they make use of large leaves instead. They 
use their fingers for eating. Their disposition is frank, 
and they are refined in manner. Tho wotueu are moro 
numerous than the men. In marriages they do not take 
women of their own class-name. When the woman enters 
her husband’s house, she must first hostraddlo fire, after 
which slko may seo her husband. Tho womon aro neither 
lewd nor jealous. The dead are shrouded in a double 
coffiu, aud the relatives and guests approach the corpse 
singing and dancing. Wife, children, and brothers wear 
white as mourning. The nobles leave tho body to lie in 
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state for three years, but the commoners divine a day for 
sepulture. When the burial takes place, the corpse is 
placed on a boat which is dragged along the dry land; or 
sometimes a small cart is used. There is a mount Asu, 
from whose rocks fire without renaon shoots up to the 
skies, which they are wont to consider a prodigy ; hence 
they sacrifice and pray for it.” 

The above long extract is taken from an interesting 
Paper entitled Ma Twan-Liu’s Account of Japan up to 
A.D. 1200, read before this Society by E. II. Parker, Esq., 
to which I shall refer repeatedly in future. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF 
THE EARLY JAPANESE. 


CHAPTER III. 

Even to the present day the religion of the primitive 
Japanese Colonists exists, having descended in what is 
generally termed Shiutfiism. Often we have been told that 
Japanese, as a race, possess less spiritual depth and tena¬ 
city, and change more easily their religious beliefs, than 
some other races, for example, the Aryau-ShintOism is a 
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standing aud living refutation of this charge against the 
spiritual life of this gifted nation. Twice in its history this 
feeble Archaic religion has been assailed by the invasion 
of tbe creeds of a far higher type, aud by spiritual ideas 
conceivod by the nations of fur more advanced and attrac¬ 
tive civilizations; and although very weakened, still it is 
not dead after all this long struggle, aud may survive 
both Buddhism and Confucianism. Indeed at the beginning 
of tbe Meiji Era and tbe Imperial Restoration it came 
very near becoming once more the ouly religion of the 
country. " One of the first acts of the Government of the 
Restoration was to encourage the Shinto creed. A policy 
naturally dictated by the relation in which this form of f&ith 
had 8tood to the Imperial House from the earliest times. 
In pursuance of that purpose, the nobles were forbidden 
to become Baddbist priests, and a more drastic measure 
was adapted at a later date when, simultaneously with the 
restoration of the fiefs to the Emperor, the Government 
resumed possession of the large estates hitherto attached 
to the temples and constituting their chief source of 
revenue. An Ecclesiastical Department (Jiugi-sho) was 
also established, aud the tendenoy of its administration 
coupled with the nbovo measures, had the effect of greatly 
promoting tbe cause of Shintfiism, and impairing that of 
Buddhism." 11 Another evidence of the immortal vitality 
of Shintbism is manifested by the frequeut rise of some 
new sects and religious bodies having great resemblance 
to it, for example, like the present day Tenrikyd, which 
seems to me to be the only religious impulse now' moving 
the Japanese hearts. The geuesis of a uew sect religious 
or political, evidences certain activities. Buddhism for 
a long timo has not produced a new sect in Japan, 


11 The History of the Empire of Japan compiled and trans¬ 
lated for the Imperial Japanese Commission of the World's Colum¬ 
bian Exposition, 1898. P. 42 1 . 
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neither has it been active. 13 Its present moribund condi¬ 
tion does not augur a great future prosperity. Which 
iB the nation in universal history, let me ask here, dis¬ 
playing such an everlasting tenacity and fidelity to a few 
rudimentary religious conceptions belonging to the infancy 
of humanity ? Where is to-day the cultured pagmiisni of 
Greece and of Rome ? Of Homer, of Plato, of Juliau and 
of Porphyry ? 

In this chapter, however, it is not my object to write 
on Shintoism with all its later growth aud development; 
the strength aud ideas which she must have borrowed from 
Buddhism and Confucianism. It is not my purposo to 
write about the Shintoism of Hirata or of Molowori r 
neither that of Percival Lowell; but to try to portray those 
few and simple religious sentiments which must have 
governed the conscience of the primitive Japanese. To 
accomplish this I shall rely totally upon the Kojiki and 
ManyOshu. 

The Kojiki cosmology is very deep and very brief: “ Tho 
names of the Deities (kami) that were born in the Plain of 
High Heaven (takaina-nu’hara), (which I have translated 
“ firmament ”) wheu the Heaven (Ama) and Earth (Tsuchi, 
Hebiriz began, were the Deity Master-of-the- 

August-Ceutre-of'Heaven, next the High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous Deity, next the Divine-Producing-Wondrous Deity. 
These three Deities were all horu alone, and hid their 
persons. The names of the Deities that were born noxt 
from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot wheu 

13 Since these lines were penned the writer accidentally met 
a very intelligent Buddhist priest with whom he had a long con¬ 
versation. 1 was surprised when I heard from his lips the words: 
•‘The great evidence of the fast decay of Buddhism in Japan is 
its inability for a long time to give birth to a new sect (thahal) 
New sects and new parties,” he added, “ are the life-roots of * 
religious organization 1 ” He looked with considerable misgiving 
upon all recent movements for reunion both amongst Buddhist an^ 
Christian sects ! 
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the earth, young aud liko unto floating oil, drifted about 
medusa-like, wore the Pleasnut-Recd-Shoot-Prince-Elder 
Deity, uextthe Heavenly-Etcrnally-Standing-Deity. These 
two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their per¬ 
sons.” Tin's 1*6 a fair description of the celestial regions. 

Next to this is the creation of the terrestial regions, 
of which the Kojiki, u at least its mythic part, does not 
recognize anything outside of Japan. It is thus desciibed : 
—“ Hercupou all the Heavenly Deities commanded the 
two Deities Izanagi and Izanami ordering them to mnko, 
consolidate, and give birth to this drifting land, grunting 
to them an hoaveuly jewelled spear. So the two Deities, 
standing upon the Floating Bridge of Heaven, pushed 
down the jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, 
when they had stirred the brine till it wcut curdle-cordle, 
aud drew (the spear) up, the brine that dripped down 
from the end of the spear was piled up and became an 
island. This is the Islaud of Onagors." This Island being 
as the faturo base of operation for the two gods, then 
follows the birth or creation of the difTereut islands and 
deities by them. 

The Chinese have still preserved certain mythological 
cosmogonies which possess great resemblance to those con¬ 
tained iu the Kojiki. The greatest and perhaps the most 
interesting of all is that of Puanku. It says : “ The dual 
powers were fixed when the primeval chaos separated. 
Chaos is bubbling turbid water, which enclosed and ming¬ 
led with the dual powers, like a chick ni (two, but wheu 
their offspring Pteanku appeared their distinctiveness and 
operations were apparent. Pic an means a “ basin,” refer¬ 
ring to the 8bell of the egg, ku means ' solid ’ 44 to secure ” 
intending to bIiow how the fir«t man Pwauku was hatched 
from the chaos by the dual powers, end then settled and 
exhibited the arrangement of the causes which produced 


u The Kojiki Sect. I. Prof. Chamberlain's translation. 
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him. Pwaoku is pictured as lioldiug a chisel and mallet 
in his hands, splitting and fashioning vast masses of granite 
floating confusedly in space. Behind the openings his 
powerful hand has made are seen the sun, moon, aud stars, 
the monuments of his stupendous labours. At his right 
hand as inseparable companions of his toils, hut whose 
generation is left in obscurity, stand the dragon, the 
phccnix and the tortoise, and sometimes the unicorn, divine 
types and progenitors with himself of the animal creation. 
His efforts were continued eighteen thousand years, and 
by small degrees ho aud his work increased : the heavens 
rose, the earth spread out and thickened, and Pwauku grew 
in stature, six foot every day, till, his labours done, ho 
died for the benefit of his handiwork. His head became 
mountains, his breath wind and clouds, and his voice 
thunder, his limbs were changed into tho four poles, his 
veins into rivers, his sinews into the undulations of the 
earth’s surface, and his flesh into fields, his hoard was 
turned into stars, his skin aud lmir into herbs aud trees* 
aud his teeth, hones and marrow iuto metals, rocks and 
precious stones; his dropping sweat increased to rain, and 
lastly the insects which stuck to his body were trans¬ 
formed into people l " 14 

With tho terrestial world the Kojiki joins a nether 
world yomi which Mr. Chamberlain translates “ Hades.” 
The Professor quotes Motowori’u definition of yomi as 44 an 
underworld, .... the habitation of the dead, 
. . . the land whither, when they die, go all men, 

whether noble or mean, virtuous or wicked.” 

The celestial regions, nccording to tho Kojiki arc con¬ 
nected by means of a bridge Aum-no-uki-hashi (tho floating- 
bridge-of-heaven) to the terrestial sphere, aud this latter 
by means of a Pass to tho Hades, or infernal regious. The 


» William's Middle Kingdom. Vol. II. P. 139. 
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following chart of the Cosmds, according to the Eojiki con¬ 
ception of it, is copied from a diagram drawn by one 
Motowori’s disciples and approved by the Master. 



Both the ama (heaven) and ttiichi (earth, Japan) 
according to the Eojiki theology are inhabited by some super- 
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human beings called kauri, whoso number is yowo-yorozu, 
chi-yorozu, eight hundred myriads, that is, infinite. I 
think the European scholars who have studied the subject 
ore unanimous that tho derivation and meaning of the word 
kami is “ high,'* “ above. 1 ' Its application to these super¬ 
natural beings intended to convey the idea of the elevation 
and transcendence of their place and position, rather than 
to convey, denote and explain their uaturo and attributes. 
In later ages it was extensively used as a common title 
of the higher daimids aud lords. Omi-Jio-Kami “ the Lord 
of Gmi,” Ichiztn-no-Kami, 44 the daimiO of Ichizeu," otc. 
The idea of the exaltod and elevated position of tho Deity 
is not uukoowu, indeed it has been common to maukiud 
iu all ages. Semitic races to the present day have kept 
this noble though anthropomorphic thought, oven in the 
monotheistic Judaism and Mahomedanism. One of tho 
most common titles of the Supreme God in the Hebrew 
Books is/t'j.# Ueyuu “high," “ olevated." The Arabic 
( ) allaft ta&la, the “High God” is a phraseology 

remaining from the polytheistic Saheauism. Iu the nnciout 
Chaldean and Assyrian religion ( H'JT'f’Stt o'y^y ) 14 gods 
aud goddesses " was the only expression by which these 
supernatural beings were known. 

Of these beings the Kojiki, as already stated, gives 
the names of three : Ame-no-minaka nushi-no-kami (Master- 
of-tho-Ccntre-of-Hoaven). Taka-mi-musu-hi-no-kami (High- 
Produciug-Woudrous), and Kanti-mtitu-hi-no-kami (Diviue- 
Produciug-Wondrous), as being boru alone, aud invisible in 
their persons. Professor Chamberlain following Motowori 
says iu a note to his translation of the Kojiki: 44 All these 
came into existence without being procreated iu the mauuor 
usual with both gods and men, and afterwards disappeared, 
i.e. died.” The Japanese words are kano mi liathira ho 
kami tea mina hitori kami nan mashte, mi mi tco kakiuhi 
tamaiki, which I understand to mean, that theBe three 
deities came into existence spontaneously and remained 
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always invisible. The words: mi mi ico hakushi tnmaiki, 
41 hid their persons ” to me conveys the idea of their 
invisibility and not of their death as Professor Chamberlain 
thinks. 

Next to these throe follow two more. Umashi-ashi- 
kahi-fuko-ji-no-kami (Pleasant - Reod - Shoot - Priuce - Elder- 
Deity), aud Amt-no-toko-tachi-no-kami (Hoavenly-Eterually- 
Standing-Deity). These two deities also, we are told, 
41 were born alone, and hid their persons.” 

The difference, however, between the first three deities 
aud the two latter, is not only that of the priority of existence 
in point of time, bat also that of essouco; as tko former 
wo are told cnmo into existence at the beginning of henveu 
and earth, aud we are not told out of what pre-existing 
and primeval essence. With all probability tho original 
idea the author endeavoured to convey was that they 
■existed before the Universe (Ame-tsuchi) came into visible 
being. While the latter two gods we are told “ were 
born from a thing that spronted out like unto a reed-shoot 
whou the earth, young and like unto floating oil, drifted 
about inedusn-like.” 

Tho five deities, howover, the author tells us are 
11 separate Henveuly Deities.” 

Considerable discussion, concerning the origin aud 
functions of these five gods in the Japauose paulheou, has 
appeared. Professor Chamberlain summarising them in his 
able introduction to the Kojiki translation says: “ How 
glaringly different all this (that is, the Kojiki myths) is 
from the fuuciful accounts of Shinto that have beon given 
by some recent popular writers, calls for no commcut. 
Thus one of them, whom another quotes as an authority 
tells us that Shinto consists in the belief that tbo pro¬ 
ductive ethereal spirit being expanded through the whole 
universe, every part is in some degree impregnated with 
it, and therefore every part is in some measure the seat 
of the deity; whence local gods and goddesses are every- 
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where worshipped, aarl consequently multiplied without 
end. Like the ancient Romans and Greeks they acknow¬ 
ledge a Supreme Boing, the first, the suprome, the intcl- 
locttml, by which mon havo boon reclaimed from rndenoss 
and barbarism to elegance aud refinement, and been taught 
through privileged men and women, not only to live with 
more comfort, but to die with better hopes.” Again tho 
learned savant tells ub that “ European writers having a 
tincture of knowledge of Japaneso mythology, toll ns of 
origiual Dualities, Trinities, and Supreme Deities, without 
so much as pausing to uotice that tho only two authorities 
in tho matter,—viz., tho “ Records ” (Kojiki) and tho 
44 Chronicles" (Nihongi)—differ most gravely in the lists 
they furnish of tho primary gods. If tho present writer 
ventured to throw out a suggestion where so many random 
assertions have been made, it would bo to tho effect that 
tho various abstractions which figuro at tho commencement 
of tho “ Records” and of tho “ Chronicles ” were prolmbly 
later growths, and perhaps indeed were inventions of 
individual priests.” However, the fact is that wo do 
havo “ Dualities ” and “ Trinities ” in the early Japaneso 
mythology as preserved in llio Kojiki, and it is for un to 
find the source from which it emanated. To say with 
Mr. Chamberlain “ were probably hitor growths, and per¬ 
haps, indeed mere inventions of individual priests,'* that 
also after saying the Jupnnobo as u race are “ so little given 
to metaphysical speculation at all times ot their history,” 
seems to mo to be a very uu&ati*factory explanation. 
Tho generation of the gods of a nation is not tho “ inven¬ 
tion of individual priestsit is cither borrowed from 
somo other neighbouring nation, or it is the outgrowth of 
the natioual consciousness. I agree with Mr. Clmnibirhtiu 
that tho various abstractions which figure at the com¬ 
mencement of the “Records” and the “Chronicles,” wero 
not producod by tlic early Japanese; the early Japanese 
had not developed yet that faculty, which from the visible 
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phenomena reaches the invisible uaumena ; they mast havo 
been produced or borrowed later, after tho nation once 
more came in contaet with the Continental Civilization. 
In my opinion the whole of the first section of the Kojiki, 
and the first part of section II. which deals with all the 
uumarried gods, has an Indian origin, and must have been 
adopted in to tho Shi n t3 pantheon after the introduction of 
Bnddhisui, and is not ns Professor Chamberlain states tho 
“mere invention of individnal priests.” 

Next to the five heavenly Deities, we descend to the 
terrestial regions for tho generation of the earthly Deities. 
These latter although being born in the lower regions, 
possess as mncli authority in the Divine Agora as tho 
former gods. Indeed tho five heavenly goJs hardly appear 
at all in the succeeding pages of tho Kojiki. Of these 
earthly gods, the first two, Kuni-no-tnko-tachi, “ Earthly. 
Eternally-Standing ” and Toyn-kitmo-nu, “ Luxuriant-lute- 
gratiiig-Mnster,” were born alone and were invisible. Next 
to these two follow five gods and fivo goddesses as their 
wives. The fifth god of this order is the famous Izanagi 
and his younger sister (iwo) Izannmi, who became his 
wife, to whom was entrusted by tho heavenly Deities 
the onerous duty of “to make, consolidate an I give birth 
to this drifting laud,” i.e. Japan. 

However, if we study deeply the ea»ly Japanese 
mythology ns it has come down to us iu tho primitive litera¬ 
ture of the nation, it is mnuifest that the gods enumerated 
above, as in tho succeeding pages of the Kojiki, do not 
exhaust the infinite number, chi yorozu, of tho deities of the 
Japanese paotheon. Hence we aro constrained to think 
that the early Japanese deified every phenomenon tangible 
or intangible which affected their sense-perception. 

After Izanagi and Iznoami produced quite u large 
number of chillren both male and female, the time for the 
latter to retire arrived, and the husband remaining alone gave 
birth like the above mentioned Pwanku of the Chinese 
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mythology, to whom he has considerable resemhlanco, some 
more gods and goddossos. He then said to himself: “ I begot, 
ting child after child, have nt my final begetting gotten three 
illustrious children.*' Then at oneo jinglingly taking off 
aud slinking the jewel-string forming his august necklnc a 
he bestowed it on the Heaveu-Shining-Groat-August- Deity 
(Ama-ternsu) saying : * Do Thine Augnstness rule the Plain- 
of-High-Heaven.’ With this charge ho bestowed it on her. 
Next ho said to His Augustness-Moon-Night-Possessor 
(Tsuki-yomi) ‘ Do Thino Angustness rule the Dominion of 
the Night.’ Next ho said to His-Bravo-Swift-Impotuous- 
Malo-Augustuess : * Do Thiue Augnstness rule the Sea 
Plain.’ ’’ 

In describing this action of the passing of authority 
aud hegemony to tho children by Izanngi, the Kojiki and 
Manydshu versious radically differ from each other. In 
the Kojiki, as wo have seen the authority is couvoycd by 
the supremo power of the father to his last boru three 
children. Whilo in the Manyoihu tho gods all assemble 
iu tho bed of tin Hoavonly ltivcr, aud after long deliberation 
commission Amutornsu to rule tho Plaiu-of-High-Heaven. 

After the descent of Soo-Saua-uo-0 to tin terrostial 
world, and the ineroi«o of tho number of the ruling deities 
upon earth down to tin timo of the ascent of Jiintnu upo.i 
tho throne of Yamato, tho Kojiki is nothing but a compli¬ 
cated panorama of all kinds of struggles and battles between 
tho heavenly deities aud earthly deities part of tho timo ; 
and afterward tho struggle commences between the earthly 
deities and earthly men, and iu many cases tho latter come 
out of their battles with their supernatural opponents quite 
victorious. 

Tho gods of the Kojiki seem to have a well-organized 
Parliament which met from time to time whenever a per¬ 
plexing problem occurred. Most of tho serious problems 
necessitating tho summoning of tho Agora were connected, 
more or less, with the government of Japan. From tho 
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Kojiki records it is clear that the theocratic goverument of 
the Japanese Empire was jubt as unsatisfactory and anstublo 
as the present constitutional system ; and the divine Beings 
governing it were changed with the same rapidity and spued 
that its cabinets are to-day. 

One thiDg which slrikes us ns very peculiar iu the Japa¬ 
nese thoogony is the absence of all headship or Sovereignty 
in tho great pantheon. We have a pretty good idea of 
tho Council, and a crude picture of the meeting-place. The 
deliberations and proceedings of tho divino Parliament are 
roughly given to as. Bat we aro not told who summons 
tho Agora, nor who presides over it. Although Izauagi 
for n little while manages the affairs alone and installs his 
three children over these most important dominions of 
the Universe, ho suddenly disappears and we hear no 
moro from or about him. Nor is Amnterasu iuvested with 
Supreme Authority to ho the solo Ruler of tho beavouly 
family. Indeed when her younger brother commits ravages 
upon her property she is absolutely helpless, and as a 
last resort appeals to tho Diviuo Council for justice and 
invokes its assistance. 

This is one of the most striking differences between 
the Jupaneso and Greek mythology. In tho Grouk myths 
Zeus stands unapproachably above all the rest: 

“ All havo their lot appointed, 

Save to reign 
In heaven, for liberty is 
Jau’s alone.” 

Again :— 

Never, never may my Soul 
Jan’s all-ruling power defy ; 

Never feel his harsh control, 

Sovereign rnler of the sky.” 

In tho Greek mythology wo can plainly see tho whole 
career of Zeus from his youth up to the highest supremacy 
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of the divine hierarchy, just as wo plainly see all the 
movements and progress of Bonaparte from his Corsican 
hamlet to the supreme command of the French army and the 
Fronch Empire. Or like tho upward aaccnt of an onorgetic 
and pushing young politician from an obscure position to 
the leadership of a great party iu tho modern constitutional 
countries of Europe and America. It was left to the 
genius of tho Greek poets and dramatists to paint this 
struggle for supremacy with that unsurpassable compre¬ 
hensiveness and faithful minuteness that has forever made 
Greok poetry a perfect model for depicting all the impulses 
and aspirations which eternally How and overflow out of 
that exhaustless fountain commonly termed liurnau ambi¬ 
tion. Iu these divine struggles wo see not only brute 
force employed but also plots, machinations and all those 
subtle arts without which physical force fails to reach its 
eud in a republican stato : 

14 That not by violence, that not by power, 

But gentle arts, tho royalty of heaven 

Must bo obtained : — 

Tho poet here is uot, wo should remember, portraying the 
real world of tho gods, a sphere of activity far beyond 
and Above his mortal comprehension; but it is a real 
picturo of tbe political world of the different branches of 
tho Greek nntion ; the eternal movements of the Hellenic 
life and thought during their fierce struggles with tyranny 
whicli they themselves were creating. Human actious 
almost always have reflex consequences. Oftentimes we 
reap from our actions the results which we were opposing. 
Mankiud is an inseparable mixture of divinity and deviltry. 
And in trying to picture his own thoughts and ideas, at the 
same time he Roars to the highest realms of good and 
beauty, or pluuges to tbe bottom of ugliness and darkness. 
Greek poetry and drama are a great panorama of tho 
manifestations of the impulses nud ambitions of both sub- 
Yol._xxv,—6 
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lime and base natures which mau embosoms in bimself. 
Tlte deep intellect and soaring imagination happily com¬ 
bined together in the Greek and succeeded in producing 
that vast world of thought which is nothing but a successful 
iuversion, so to speak, of the interior man; so that wo 
can see him plainly. The literature of all other ancient 
nations hnvo failed to do this successfully—for every nation 
possessing what wo call litcraturo has attempted it. In 
later times wo find this gift combined once more in the 
almost superhuman genius of Shakespeare, more recently 
a feeble attempt to reach those transcendent heights was 
made by Goethe. 

The Mongolian imagination, however, has never beeu 
able to reach those attitudes to which the Aryan imagination 
has been accustomed to lead us. This is ospecinlly true in 
the case of Iiteraturo, whether Chinese or Japanese. In art 
Japanese genius has produced, and indeed created, somo 
very nobio types of loveable beauty from which we cannot 
separate ourselves. But in literature Japan has created 
nothing ideally perfect that possesses that inherent power 
of attraction to which we everlastingly attach ourselves. 
Because in the world of thought and art there exist some 
living divine types from which wo canuot sover ourselves, 
or disrupt our feeliugs, wheuovor they are found, whether in 
the pagau or Christian realms. The most refined Greek 
imagination depicted the national gods aud goddesses os so 
exalted and powerful or so ideally beautiful that he did not 
for a moment demur paying them diviuo worship although 
he knew perfectly well that they were by no means above 
hnmnn criticism in respect to their common ideas of virtue. 
Everyone knows that Jove is a pitiless, immoral and reck¬ 
less tyrnnt, and that bis 

“ Relentless rage uo tender pity knows,” 
still they worshipped the tyrant because they feared him, 
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and diligently strove to avoid his wrath and vengeance. 
They knew that 

“ Of iron is ho formed aud adamant, 

Whose breast with social sorrow does not melt.” 

still they wore aware that to resist him was to 

“ Kick against the pricks.” 

It is so with all tho rost of the gods. Each one was 
invested by tho poets’ soaring fancy with sonic transcendent 
virtue or gift that irresistibly attracted the worshipper 
towards his person. It was this element in tho Greco- 
Roman paganism that enabled it to straggle with Chris, 
tianity for centuries, aud prolonged its final disappearance. 

In the JnpAncso theogony such elements are totally 
absent. Its anthropomorphism is of the credent kind. 
With tho exception of Amatorasn—the sun-goddess—who 
has some light aud fleeting virtues and attractions, the 
r est are simply tho niter ego of tho chiefs and rulers of 
those semi-savage nomadic tribes which even to tho pre- 
sentday wander over that vast expanse of territory lying 
in the North-Himalayau regions. Izuungi is, perhaps, their 
best representative. He, after all, amongst the malo gods* 
is the grandest and most captivaliug figure. Both as 
husband and father ho displays not inconsiderable tender¬ 
ness and affection. He is overcome by tho death of his 
dear sister-wife, and is inconsolable, aud crcops around 
her pillow and feet and weeps bitterly. And after her 
descent into Hades bo undertakes the hazardous journey 
to pay her a visit. Again when the time for him to retire 
from the hegomony of the visible world arrives, like a 
provident and wise monarch, a good prototype of the groat 
Iyeyasn, he appoints three of his last born childrou as his 
substitute to that responsible position. If Izanngi had been 
a Greek deity, tho Greek poet aud dramatist would have 
made him ono of the greatest gods which the pagan 
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antiquity Las loft us; but in tho bauds of Juto-uo-Yasu- 
maro lie remain a crude, unrefined, unpolished, unattractivo 
and ungainly savAge. He has sentiments and passions to 
ik marked degree, but they remain an undefincable mixture 
of childishness and savagery. He is drowned in his owu 
tears and emotions when bo secs the cold body of his 
departed wife; but immediately his sorrow changed to rage 
he cuts off the head of the inuocent infant who had been the 
unwilling cause of the premature death of Iznnami. He 
is anxious that his children, before his approachiug death, 
should be securely established iu their several dominious ; 
but turns out and dispossesses of his rightful patrimony, 
the most valiant and bravest of all, for no crime but simply 
because his filial affections moved him to visit his beloved 
mother. To what greatness and grandeur would have 
Izanagi attained if his apotheosis was perfected by tho bands 
cf tho Greek AJschylus, instead of the Japaueso Juto-uo- 
Yasnm&ro 1 

Before wo close the subject of the Kojiki theogony the 
question arises were ever tho present Japanese a mono¬ 
theistic nation ? The conception of tho supreme and ab¬ 
stract powers of the universe as wo find thorn in the 
records of tho national autiqnity, does not warrant us 
to answer this grave and complicated question affirmatively. 
Iu a nation at the very lowest step of the ladder of 
civilization, when tho ideas of numbers and persons are 
obscure and hazy, aud when all abstract reasoning aud 
meditation is not yet born, nor cultivated, it would be 
donbly difficult to perceive and find out whether at the 
background of all this gross and crudo polytheism thore 
was not lying hidden an ultimate dormant belief in a singlo 
Supreme Ruler of the visible phenomena whose accidents 
and manifestations of power and attributes were deified 
and metamorphosed with a child-like simplicity and trust¬ 
fulness, as it has been claimed to be the case with the 
most advanced polytheistic nations of the remote antiquity. 
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In the Manyoshu I have seen one poem, at least, which 
sounds to our ears moro like the monotheistic Hebrew psalms 
than like the utterances of a people governed by the puerile 
thoughts of the Kojiki polytheism :— 

“ 0 Umi no nami tea knthikothi, 

Shikaredomu , 

Kami ico itca-yiUe, June deseba, 

J-hani! " 

“ 0 how terrible the Ocean waves are ! 

While trustiug God if you sail your vessel, 
what fear 1 " 

In this short, but beautiful, verso, we see encased all that 
uulimited confidence and trust, in tho hour of great danger, 
upon that transcendent Power who is tho Supremo Go¬ 
vernor of the visible universe, iu whose ono small corner 
we humankiud are temporary sojourners. Upon this great, 
though simple, idea both religion aud monotheism are 
founded. 

In tho development of tho idea of the Kami iu Japa¬ 
nese polytheism we can see, 1 think, three very distinct 
successive stages of evolutiou. The first oue is the ex¬ 
tremely crude and rudimentary polytheism of tho early 
colouists as we fiud it iu the Kojiki. This must have been 
the belief of the primitive ancestors of tho presont Japanese 
while in a nomadic and migratory state of existence: 
vestiges of it cau still be fouud, though greatly modified 
in tho modern Central Asian Kalmooks. Mr. Chamberlain 
suggests that the different myths collected iu the Kojiki 
and Nihongi might Imvo emanated from different aud 
alieu sources, aud luck tho homogeneity of origin. This 
s quite a reasonable suggestion. There is n very strong 
possibility that eacli myth, aud every individual god, or 
rather group of gods, belonged to a separate tribe, 
just as we find in the Ycdic Age of the Aryan race. Tho 
Rick Veda also is a harmonious collection of the poems 
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of the different aucient Aryan families: their abstract 
beliefs, and concrete rites. But while there was, undoubt¬ 
edly, n marked heterogeneity of the exterior observances, 
meanwhile at the bottom we cau plainly see au ultimate 
national religious homogeneity. Even in tho early Japa¬ 
nese myths aud poems we can porcoive that some families 
had separate domestic gods to whom they paid, or thought 
they were bound to pay more attention and worship. Thus 
one poet sings in the Mauyoshn. 

" Waija viatiiint katni ni tea arazu, 

Masurairo ni tometaru kami zo 
yoku inatsuru beki 

“ Ho (a certain individual god) is not the god to whom 
I pay my allegiance; that god (i.e. tho one whom I wor¬ 
ship) must be faithfully worshipped.” 

Iu the early Jupauese religion also, iu my opinion, 
beneath the external diversities there existed a harmonious 
unity constituting the foundation aud substratum of tho 
whole national life and thought; nnd though the different 
myths influenced different localities, still they had the 
national sanction and authority. 

The second stago of development is the centralization 
of authority and domiuion iu the pautheon, as far as the 
government of Japan is concerned—iu the person of the 
Son goddess—Amaternsu. The worship of the Snn, and, 
to a lesser degree, that of the Moon, is quite natural to 
the early, though a little advanced, stage of humaukiud. 
The savage is governed and controlled more by tho fear 
which the objective phenomena inspire in him, thau by n 
reflex contemplation of the sublime beauty of natures. 
Hence the worship of terror aud awe-striking elements, 
tbuudor, lightning, clouds, rain, as a matter of fact, will 
precede the worship of sun and moon. Hence HeliolAtry 
almost always in the history of human race, is found an 
established cult amongst the races considerably advanced 
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in the scale of civilization. We find it in Assyria and 
Babylonia, in Arabia and Egypt, in Mexico and India ; but 
seldom, if ever, amongst tho lowest strata of tho savage 
tribes and racos wherever we go. 

In Japan, ns already slated, before Iznnagi retired 
from the government of tho visible universe, ho entrusted 
tho government of tho firmament to his daughter Amaterasa 
(Heaven-Shining) and that of tho night to tho Moon. 
Amatorasu hereafter participates, to a certain degree, with 
tho government of Japan also besido that of the firmament. 
But from tho Many6shu we learn more (hut both sun and 
moon, as dual deities, had very extensive worship amongst 
the primitivo Japanese colonists in the early days after 
their arrival hero. We road many places in Yamato and 
elsewhere consecrated to the lunar and solar gods. Iu ouo 
place wo read :— 

“ Tsit hi hi, futa lea mi no tot olti yauia." 

“ The honoured mountain of tho two gods— 

Sun and Moon.” 

Tho greatest Shinto Shrine in Japau, boforo which 
even at this approaching end of the nineteenth century, 
thousands of pilgrims of every class and ostate, rich and 
poor, high and low, prostrate themselves, stands an in¬ 
numerable monument of the impcrishublcuess of the reli¬ 
gious instinct of mankind. As the Yutuada Jiusha, the 
groatest iu Japan, was dedicated to the (tolar god, likewise 
the second in rank, that of Kasnga in tho province of 
Ynmnto, in ray opiuion, \va» originally erected to the 
worship of tho lunar god. Tho patron god of tho Kasuga 
ahrino is represented iu tho early Japanese paintings ns 
riding upon the new moon’s disk just emerging from tho 
beautiful hill of Miknsayauin. It is to this sacred hill 
that even now people resort on certain nights to 
catch tho firet glimpse of tho gorgeous and resplendent 
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night-goddess slowly ascending in the height of her 
glory, and at whose sight every worshipper will slowly 
intone:— 

Ama no ham furi sake mireba, 

Kasuga naru Miktua no yama ni 
idcshi tsuki kamo." 

“ On every side the vaulted sky 

I view: now will the moon have peered, 

I trow, above Mikasu high 

In Kasuga’s far-off land npreared.” 

The worship of these two great lnmiuaries lias continued 
amongst Japanese, just as it has continued araougst the 
ignorant clusses of the Catholic descendants of the Incas. 
Moreover we can see the memory of their existence per¬ 
petuated in the national banners, 1 * which everywhere aro 
the immortal witnesses and emblems of the old thoughts 
and conceptions which once swayed over the hearts of the 
long-ago forgotten humanity. The use in Cbiua of tho 
sun and moon on banners as emblems of sovereignty dates 
as far back as in the beginning of the second millennium 
beforo Christ. “ As the 8uu,” says a modern Chinese 
writer, quoted by Mayer, “ directs and symbolizes the 
“ sovereigu ruler, so the Moou is an emblem and director 
11 of his consorts and ministers. The Emperor is said to 
'* call the sun his elder brother, and the moon his sistor." 
It is not improbablo that this form of exalted Sabeanism 
was commonly practiced amongst the early, so called, 
Turanian races of North Asia; and its memory though 
greatly altered and enfeebled by forco of new ideas con¬ 
tinually germinating and affiliating themselves with it; 
it has been preserved still to the present day, by different 
means in the different branches of the great family. 


“ See Mr. Aston on tho National Flag of Japan, P. of A. S. J. 
for Nov. 8th, 1898. 
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The third nod Inst stadium of this theological evolution 
was Hero-Worship, that is the worship of tho tribal Ruler 
or Magnate, which eventually, when tho centralization of 
the Colonial political institutions began gradually gravitat¬ 
ing and finally absorbed themselves iu tho Yamnto hege¬ 
mony, culminated in tho Imperial religious cultua. Tho 
religious susceptibilities of tho pastoral and migratory 
people aro govorued more by the awe, fear and respect of 
the transccndont manifestations of nature, more than by 
tho dread of one of their own number, whatever his social 
position. The tent is not a favourable seminary for tho 
development of anthropotheistic theology. Tho deification 
of our fellow-man must bo contrived in places impenetrable 
to the human observation. When tho tribal Ruler just 
like tho other members of his troop is compelled to travel 
from place to place in search after tho menus of his own 
aud his family’s subsistauco ; and is exposed, just like tho 
rest, to all tho hazards aud dangers of tho journey, and 
its daily fatigue, it is quite improbable to exalt such a being 
to tho high rank of divinities. No 1 Anthropomorphism is 
the outgrowth of a more advanced stago of humanity— 
namely, that of tho agricultural. It is not, then, against 
tho teaching and procedure of the science of comparative 
religions to think that tho Hero-Worship of Japanese Shin¬ 
toism grew gradually after the colonists had firmly esta¬ 
blished themselves in tho new country, aud had substituted 
tho Palace (miya) for tho tent (mnkuj, when tho Chief 
could retire and boeomo totally invisible to the curious gaze 
of the common rustics. The Reader of the MnuyOttlm will 
not fail seeing this process of tho gradual elevation of the 
Chief to the divine rank. Wcuja 0 Kimi (Our Groat Lord) 
is addressed with titles aud proscologies that fall nothing 
short of those used iu addressing the real divinities— 
heavenly or earthly. When tho idea of the greatness and 
potency of the Chief has reached such a climax, it is nothing 
hard to the linrnan nature to ascribe his remote ancestry 
Yd. xxv.—7 
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to some heavenly wanderer straying upon oar planet. 
Naturally and most logically, the genealogy of the Head- 
Chief, if there was any, would be ascribed to the most 
favourite god; and in Japan it is ascribed to Ama-terasu, 
the Son-goddess, who, as we have stated above, must have 
been the national patron Deity before the introduction of 
Buddhism in the latter part of the fifth century. In such 
a case both the Emperor and the Sun-goddess would keep 
their respective positions, the former would act as the 
incarnate representative, and the sole viceregent of the 
latter; just as wo find in the Mexican heathenism, 
when the Emperor was not only the lineal descendent 
of the Sun-god, but also his visible human sub¬ 
stitute. 

As antithetic to the virtuous colestial beings, almost 
every religion, ancient aud modern, has some superhuman 
personages of an evil intent, vested with supernatural power 
and attributes diligently acting against aud ceaselessly 
trying to displace the moral order of the universe. The 
natural conception of the origin of the idea of evil spirits, 
just like that of evil spirits, and just like that of good ones, 
is two-fold, namely, first, in man’s own nature, and in the 
second place, in that very mixed moral order of the universe 
itself. We have slated before that man is constituted 
equally out of divinity and diabolism ; is it surprising theu 
that I 10 sees, as in a mirror, his own thoughts and indivi¬ 
duality reflected in every object pussing before him ? The 
disturbance of the moral order of the universe, however, 
is an objective reality, and not a fantasmal dream of our 
turbulent inner souls. Has not humanity from Job to 
Zoroaster and down to Goethe given an unbroken chain 
of testimony to this reality ? Undoubtedly the devil of 
the primitive Japaucso religion depicted in the Kojiki does 
not possess the same order of attenuated capabilities and 
attributes as that of the Schaabnen, but there ho is, and 
we can recognize his black face the instant we see it. 
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Perhaps the greatest passago of tho Kojiki which sheds 
considerable light npon diverse eschatological ideas of the 
primitive Japanese, is that of Izanagi visiting his wife 
Izanami after her demise, in the Land of Hades : “ So when 
from the palace (of Hades) sho raised the door and came 
ont to meet him, Izanagi spoke, saying, * 0 my lovely wife, 
the lands that I and thou made are not yet finished 
making, so come back.' Then Izanami answering said, 

* Lamentable indeed that thou earnest not sooner! I 
have heard of tho fnruace of Hades. Nevertheless, as I 
reverence the entry of my lovely husband, I wish 
to return. Moreover, I will discuss it particularly with 
tho deities of Hades (ymno-Um-kam). Look not at mo ! * 
Having thus spoken, she went back inside the palace ; and 
as she tarried very long, he could not wait. Bo having 
taken and broken off one of tho end teeth of tho multitu¬ 
dinous and close-toothed comb stuck in the left bunch of 
his hair, ho lit light and went in and looked. Maggots 
wero swarming and she was rattling, aud in her head 
dwelt the Great-Thunder, in her breast dwelt the Firo- 
Thundcr, in her belly dwelt the Black-Thunder, in her 
private parts dwelt tho Cleaning-Thunder, iu her left 
hand dwelt tho Young-Thunder, in her right hand dwelt 
tho Earth-Thunder, iu her left foot dwelt tho Rumbling- 
Thunder, in hor right foot dwelt the Couchnnt-Tlmuder :— 
Altogether eight Thunder-Deities hud been born and dwelt 
there. Hereupon Izanagi overawed at the sight, fled 
back, whereupon his wifo Izanami said: 1 Thou has 
put me to shame.* And at once sent the Ugly-Female- 
of-Hades to pursue him. So Izanagi took his black 
head-dross aud cast it down, and it instantly turned 
into grapes. While she picked them up and ate them, he 
fled on; but as she still pursued him, ho look and broke 
tho multitudinous and close-toothed comb and cast it down, 
and it instantly turned into bamboo-sprouts. While she 
pulled them up and ate them, he fled on. Again later his 
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wife sent the eight Thunder-Deities with a thousand nud 
five hundred warriors of Hades to pursue him. So he, 
drawing the ten-grasp sword that was girded on him, fled 
forward brandishing it behiud him ; and as they still pur¬ 
sued, he took, on reaching tho base of the Even Pass of 
Hades, peaches that were growing at its base, and waited, 
and smote his pursuors, so that all fled back. Last 
of all his wifo came out herself in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousaud draft-rock, and blocked up the Pass of Hades, 
and placed the rock in tho middle; and they stood opposito 
to ono soother and exchanged leave-takings. Izanami 
said “ my lovely husband, if thou do like this, I will iu cue 
day stranglo to death a thousand of tho folks of thy laud ! * 
To which Izauagi roplied: * My lovely wife, if thou do 

this, I will iu ono day set up a thousand and five hundred 
parturition houses. Iu this mauuer each day a thousand 
people would surely die, nud each day a thousaud and five 
hundred people would surely ho born. 1 So Izanami is 
called tho Great-Deity-of-Hades.” I think we would not 
bo led astray greatly, if iu this curious logond of the ter- 
riblo encounter between Izauagi aud Izanami, backed by 
immense forces, iu the subterranean regions of Hades, we 
were to distinguish a faint nud dim picture of tbe battle 
between Orinuzd aud Abrinenu of the well defined Persian 
dualism, which so forcibly dopicts that universal war 
between virtue and vice in which the whole conscious 
Cosmos is fiercely engaged. In later ages when Shintoism 
came into contact with aud was surrounded ou every side by 
Buddhism, Confucianism and, perhaps, Taoism, it developed 
a better organized deamonology: Ouis Bake-monas and 
all sorts of ghosts and evil spirits were introduced into 
its gradually expanding aud increasing satauic hierarchy. 
However, tho eight Thunder-Gods remained forever like 
the Greok Furies, the 6ole and iuexorable executioners, 
to inflict punishment upon sinful man, and to chase 
the guilty. 
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. . . 44 O’er the long tract 

Of continent, and o’er th’ extended ocean. 

Swift as the flying ship.” . . . 

From the very conditions and circumstances surround¬ 
ing the primitive Japanese, wo must not expect to find 
a well-organizod priesthood with highly-developed and 
firmly established religions rites and observances similar 
to those we find amongst the early Semitic races of 
Mesopotamia aud the progressive Egyptians. The pre¬ 
sent woll-regnlatod ShiutO priesthood, with the different 
ranks of Kami-Nushi must have bcon perfected iu imita¬ 
tion of tho Buddhist priesthood. In the Manyoshu wo 
read often about Miyu-Bito (The Shrine-met), or simply 
palaco-men) but from these incomplete sp ‘radio phrases 
we can loam positively nothing about their real functions 
*n tho Miya; w bother they wore religious or secular; 
and whether they served iu a priestly capacity, or were 
simply Court attendants. With nil probability wherever 
a Lord or Deity (Kami) resided some special men wore 
attached to bis person who performed the very simple 
riles and ordinances of tho nascent religiou. In imitatiou 
of tho local Kami (Deity) it is not imprubuldo that the bead 
of each family also served, to a certain degree, in a priestly 
capacity to those under his parental jurisdiction, like 
thu head of families of the Vedic Aryans, aud not uusimilar 
to the modern Ainas. Their religious rites and ceremonies, 
as already stated, must have teen very few aud very crude. 
Wo read about no sacrificial system iu the early Japanese 
religion, when the blood of one innocent victim is con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory atoning substitute for the guilty. 
However, with all probability, each and every worshipper 
aud subject brought to the Miya for presentation to the 
resident Kami same of tho best aud choicest of his valu¬ 
ables, not unlike the Hebrew Thanks and Peace Offer¬ 
ings. The cruel aud inhuman custom of burying alive the 
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servants with the dead Kami, which was abolished after 
tho introduction of more beneficent continental religions, 
was qnite widely practiced. Perhaps it arose from the 
crude conceptions which the primitive Japanese had about 
the connection between the celestial and terrestial regions, 
and the omnimpotent power and anxious desire of the retired 
Kami in travelling to the higher spheres to be attended 
by his servants and courtiers. Do wo not seo a purified 
continuation of this habit in tho self-effacemont aud devotion 
of the later Samurai to his Lord, and the loyal promptitude 
with which he gave himself to save the honour of his 
Daimio ? 10 

Shintoism at present possesses many prayers aud 
rituals (Norito) very old. Somo of them, Sir Ernest Satow 
whose indefatigable labours in this field, in fact in 
every thing Japanese ancient aud modern, are characterized 
by erudition and mature scholarship, thinks to be about 
a millenium old. However, these also, in my opinion, 


“X must say that I see no inconsiderable similarity, if not 
original affinity, between this barbarous custom of the Hara Kiri 
and its inlluenco after its abolition upon the loyalty of the military 
classes, tho Samurai, and tho widow-burning in India. Tbe 
following poem by] the Homan poet Properties B. C. 31, in praise 
of the courage of tho widow, is not inapplicable, in its spirit, to the 
loyalty of the warrior. 

“ Happy tho Jaws, that in those climes obtain. 

Where the bright morning reddens all the main; 

There, whenso'er the happy husband dies, 

Aud on the funeral couch extended lies, 

His faithful wives around the scene appear, 

With pompous dress aud a triumphant air; 

For partnership in death, ambitions strive, 

And dread the shameful fortune to survive l 
Adorned with flowers the lovely victims stand, 

With smiles ascend the pile, and light the brand 1 
Grasp their dear partners with unaltered faith, 

And yield exulting to the fragrant death! ” 
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were produced and created by some individual Shinto 
priests after tho introduction of Buddhism. We have no 
records of the struggles and battles of these two religions; 
but judgiug from the history of tho roligious feuds and wars 
everywhere, especially in the Romau Empire, that between 
Paganism and Christianity, we might without stepping 
outside the premises of probability assert that Shintoism 
did not yield at once the ground which she had occupied 
unchallenged for ages. She triod to defend herself 
with valour, kuowing it was a mortal struggle. For this 
purpose she borrowed ns mauy weapons as she could, 
from hor nggressivo opponent, and from elsewhere. Sho 
organized an ideal hierarchy. Sho created new prayers 
and supplications in a languago which ovory one could 
understand, having contents which would move every 
patriotic heart. Sho adopted, to a certain exteut, Buddhist 
architecture aod oxpauded hor shriucs. Sho endeavoured 
to illustrate the sublimity and historical reality of the old 
religion iu the persons of its historical heroes aud gods, 
past aud present; in Btrong contrast with tho legendary 
and evanescent saints of mystical Buddhism. To accom¬ 
plish this purpose ShiutOism adopted paiutiug, as soon 
as this form of religious teaching was brought iuto Japan 
by the early Buddhist monks. I think both the Kasuga 
aud Tosa schools of paiuting were purely Shiuto in their 
origin, and were inaugurated to combat the new creed. 
Iudeod they compelled oven the atheistic Buddhism to 
admit into her pantheon of Saints aud Buddhas some 
of the national gods and heroes of Japan. 

Judging from the Kojiki aud the latter Rituals (Xorito) 
the early Japanese must have been extensively devoted 
to the practice of divination aud sorcery. The usual 
method was to burn a deer’s shouldor-blade, and 
from tho crackling noise produced during its consump¬ 
tion the augurs foretold the fortunes of their dupes. 
It is very curious to know that this modo of fortune- 
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telling, and especially of exorcism though long ago, 
as far as the writer knows, forgotten iu Japan, is ex¬ 
tensively need at present, with a little modification, 
amongst the Western Asiatic Turks, and from them 
transplanted iuto most of the non-Turkish Mohamedan 
nations. Now the shoulder-blade of a sheep or goat 
is used instead of that of a deer. It is not improbable that 
origiuitlly it was that of the goat (yagi ¥ the Chinese 
charactor representing the animal occurs so ofton in 
their ideographic system showing that they wore 
a pastoral race), but when the early Japanese colo¬ 
nists entered the country not fiuding that useful animal, 
they substitned the deor in its place—a very appropriate 
substitute indeed. If yon visit a butcher cither in Turkey 
or P.-rria you will soo him hoforo throwing away the 
blade always mark it twice or three limes with his 
knife 1.-st it should be picked tip aud used for auguriug 
purposes, as the blade must bo absolutely without any 
injury or smr. At present the prayers are written 
upon tlio blade, then consumed by fire, and by its efficacy, 
it is thought, it will go aud harm the enemy aud benefit 
the friend; aud if the prayors aro recited repeatedly 
by the performer during the binning of the blades they are 
considered doubly efficacious. 

Did the primitive Japnueso possess very clear and 
definite ideas of the immortality of the soul aud a future 
retribution, when every individual human being would 
receive rewards or puuishmeuls according to the good or 
bad actions committed during his earthly life? While 
none of the ancient Japanese books or documents for¬ 
tunately preserved to us amply aud definitely answer 
this important question one way or the other, still from 
the very fundamental ideas which they entertained about 
heaven and earth and the nether regions, and the in¬ 
separable associations of meu with the Kami, out of 
which, in my opinion, the cruel funeral custom, referred 
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to above, of burying alive a Lord's (Kami) attendants and 
servants with him at his doath sprang up, we are 
constrained to thiuk that they did bolieve in the pro¬ 
longation of the human being after the termination 
of his earthly life. But tho Paradise of the early and 
almost semi-savage Altaic races is a very different locality 
from that of tho Apocalypse of St. John tho Divine; 
and the people who are admitted into it are not 
given the snino kind of magnificent reception, which the 
prolific and highly-soaring imagination of tho Puritan 
Bunyan has given to Christian and Christiana and their 
associates. To the Japaneso mind and imagination 
Japan, as a place of residence, was far superior to 
heaven, ami its inhabitants a far more desirable socioly 
than those living in tho transcendent regions. We see 
that every god who is sent from heaven to Japmi on 
some important business by the diviuo Agora marries, 
and is utterly unwilling to go back onco more to tho 
place from which he descended. 

Hell also is not tho same horrible fiery fnrnaco which 
tho terrible intellect of tho great Florentine has portrayed 
as the place where 

.“ Various tongues, 

Horriblo languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of auger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With bauds together smote Hint swell'd the 
sounds, 

Made up a tumult, that forever whirls 
Bound through that air with solid darkness 
stained. 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwiud flios.” 

And over the gate of such a place of torment with 
immortal letters, so that the wretched denizens could 
plainly read, and everlastingly read and remember, ho 
wrote:— 

“ All hope abandon ye who enter here." 
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To the early Japanese yomi (sheol) was neither so 
very hot, nor need all those who entered there abandon 
all future hope of reloase. One thing, however, is quite 
clear in tho Kojiki records namely, in contrast with heaven 
and Japan, Hell is not a very desirable place for human 
habitation. The story of Izanagi's visit, as given above> 
plainly shows that it should be avoided as much as pos¬ 
sible. We read further on in the same etory, that after his 
escape Izauagi knows that he has visited a dirty place 
aod says; “ Nay 1 hideous 1 I have come tc a hideous 
and polluted land, so I will perform the purification of 
my person. So be went out to a plain, nt a small river 
month near Tachibana Himnkn in (tho island) of Tsnkusbi, 
nnd purified and cleansed himself.” This conception of 
Hades aod its inhabitants in contrast with that of the 
early Latin and Greek ideas of tho place, strikes us as 
more developed and having a Semitic origin. “ The de¬ 
parted souls of mortal men, the “ good,” (manes), says 
Professor Mommsen, " continued to exist os shades haunt¬ 
ing the spot where the body reposed ( dii infer!), aud 
received meal and driuk from the survivors. But they 
dwolt in the depths beneath, and there was no bridgo 
that led from the lower world either to men ruling on 
earth, or upward to the gods above.” 17 Thas also Electra 
invoking the assistance of Mercury to avenge the mnrder 
of her innocent father says :— 

“ 0 thou, that to tho realms beneath the earth 
Guidest the dead, be present, Mercury.” 

Then immediately turning to the manes pf her dead father 
says :— 

“ And thee, my father, pouring from this vase, 
Libations to thy shade, on thee I call. 


17 History of Rome Vol. I. P. 226. 
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0 pity me, pity my dear Orestes. 

Be thou to us, my father, with the gods, 

This earth, nud pow’rful justice, be to ub, 

That breathe this vital air, a guide to good. 

With these libations such the vows I offer. 

Now let your sorrows flow : attuno the pman, 

And soothe his shade with solemn harmony. 1 ' 

In regard to futnro recompense and retribution also 
we aro loft iu total darknoss, as the comprehension 
of this recondite subject by the early Japanese was 
as hazy and indistinct as that of the whole ancient othic 
world. The real c&uso of Izauami's descent and residence 
iu tho yomi is not given. The other heavenly or earthly 
deities when they retiro or dio ascend again to tho 
highor regions. With all probability this exceptional case 
of Izanami was added to the legend from aome other 
source, and throws uot iucousiderablo light upon tbo 
eschatulogical beliefs of tho North-Hiuialayau civilizod 
races. I think we shall not be led astray from tho 
truth to any extent, if we thiuk tho early Japanese 
also like tho uucieut Greeks uud Romaus had not for¬ 
mulated auy satisfactory dogmas iu regard to a future 
state and the couditiou of man in it; and that tbey 
believed the gods were always kind to tbo virtuous, 
propitious towards the repentant, nud revengeful upon 
tho obstinato sinner. Iu regard to this great subject, 
so hopelessly veiled from our empirical observation, 
the position of the pagan world, I think, is fully and 
graphically illustrated iu those awful aud terror-striking 
words of the Shakespeare aud prince of Greek tragic 
dramatists:— 

“And shall man dare with impious voice t’approve 
Deeds that offend the powers above? 

Through the gored breast 
With rage imprest 
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The sword of justice hews the dreadful wouud ; 
And haughty might 
That mocks at right, 

Like the vile dust is trampled on the ground, 
Righteous are the decrees, eternal King, 

And from the roots of justice spring: 

These shall strike deep, nnd flourish wide, 
Whilst all that scorn them, perish in their pridc. w 

It was left to the genius of Christianity to iufaso a living 
consciousness into all those doctrines aud dogmas which 
the rest could only see imperfectly and dimly as in a glass. 

In recapitulating this chapter ou the religious ideas 
aud life of the early Japauoso, I might have ended it 
with tho words of the illustrious philologist who in speak¬ 
ing ou the religious ideas and feelings of tho Vedic Aryans 
says: “ liut more surprising than the continuity iu 
the growth of language, is the continuity in the growth 
of religion. Of religion, too, as of lunguago, it may be 
said that in it everything new is old, aud everything 
old is new, and that tlicro has boou no entirely now 
religion since the beginning of the world. The elements 
and roots of religion were tlioro as far back as we can 
truce tho history of man ; aud tho history of religion, 
like the history of language, shows us throughout a 
succession of now combinations of tho game radical de¬ 
ments. An intuition of God, a souse of human weak¬ 
ness and dependence, a belief in a Divine government 
of tho world, a distinction between good aud evil, aud 
a hope of a better life,—these are some of the radical 
olomenU of all religions. Though sometimes hidden they 
rise again aud again to the surface. Though frequently 
distorted, they tend again and again to their perfect 
form. Unless they had formed part of the original 


,s Aeschvlus the Choephoraso. 
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dowry of tho human soul, religion itself would l»avo 
remained an impossibility, and the tongues of angels would 
have been to human ears but as sounding brass or n 
tinkling cymbal. 10 

However, another not less illustrious tbinkor vehe¬ 
mently opposes the above view of tho origin of religion 
in the ancient man as utterly unscientific. “Noting,” 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ how the theological hero hides 
tho scion!ific, I may add that anyone who rends Mr. Gill’s 
volume [Myths nnd songs from tho South Pacific. London, 
1876] and contemplates tho many verifications it contains 
of the inference otherwise so amply supported, that 
ancestor-worship is the root of all religions, will bo sur¬ 
prised lo see how readily a foregone couclusiou cru find 
for itself support in a tanHS of evideuco which to other 
readers will seem fatal lo it.”*' 1 The first part of the first 
volume of Mr. Spencer's Piiuciples of Sociology is mainly 
devoted to this subject, viz. to provo that tho origin of 
all religions ts in ancestor-worship. It will ho beyond 
tho limits of possibility to give even a short summary of 
these 182 pages hero. Mr. Spencer has laboured and 
hired persons to labour with and for him in collecting 
data from all tho four corners of tho universo to prove 
his (heme. 1 must say, however, that, 1 cannot soo nor 
understand, how out of this labyrinth of mixed facts, and 
this maze of contradictory data Mr. Spencer arrives at tho 
conclusion that the cult of ancestor-worship is tho 
origin of the primitive religious impulse in huma* 
nity, unless what he says about Max Muller, as cited 
above, is true couceruing himself. The origin of an¬ 
cestor-worship as practiced in China aud Japan at pre¬ 
sent, is based upon filial piety aud love, tho element 
of fear, upon which most of tho Darwinians base the 


w Chips t»y M. Muller Vol. I. Preface P. X. 
M Principles of Sociology Vol. I. P. 819. 
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beginings of religioo, has very little, if any, share in 
it. “The services of love and reverence to parents 
when alive,” says the great Sage Confucius, “and those 
of grief and sorrow for them when dead:—these com¬ 
pletely discharge the fundamental duty of living men.” 
And the following prayer addressed by one of the Ming 
Emperors to the spirits of his ancestors will farther 
illustrate one point:—“ I think ot you, my sovereign 
ancestors, whose glorious souls are in heaven. As from 
an overflowing fountain run the happy streams, such 
16 the connection botween you and your descendants. 
I, a distant descendant, Laving received the appointment 
(from beAven), look back and offer this bright sacrifice 
to you, the honoured ones from age to age, for hundreds 
of thousands and myriads of years.” And again : “Now 
brightly manifested, now mysteriously bid, the movements 
of tho spirits are without trace; in their imperial chariots 
thoy wander about, tranquil wherever they go. Their 
souls are in heaven; their tablets are in the rear apart¬ 
ment. Their sons and grandsons remember them with 
filial thoughts uutiring.” Notwithstanding all this, still 
Mr. Spencer cites tho case of ancestor-worship in China 
as confirming his thoory that: “While the fear of the 
tiring becomes the root of tho political control, the fear of 
tJu (lecul becomes the root of the religious control .” 71 
Well might the soul of a dutiful ChiDaman quake ou 
reading that the origiu of the motives which draw him 
before the ancestral shrine to prostrate himself in the 
presonco of the spirits who have given him existence, 
and always hovering like the protecting clouds aronud him 
and are his house, is exactly of the same source ns that 
of a wretched slave and sycophant throwing himself 
under tho feet of a merciless ty-ant or an unscrupulous 
demagogue ! 


91 Principles of Sociology Vol. I. P. 426. 
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Tho next or rather the first question in importance 
is whether anthropomorphism, or rather autbropotheism, 
is the origin of the idea of God, aud consequently 
that of all religions, as Mr. Speucer maintains; or 
the idea of a Supreme Deity and all its concomitants 
is generated in the natural man (leaving asido for the 
present the question of a revealed religiou), from tho 
objective phenomena as they impress themselves in a 
regular, or irregular, order, upon his simplo mind ? I 
mysi If belong to tho latter school of thought. It is, 
to me, utterly inconcciveablo how tho savage could, even 
in the lowest stago of development, thiuk that the 
tremendous voice and sound just produced by the thundor 
was that of his feeble old father who died yesterday, 
and who hardly could move or utter a word from 
his frailty and weakuess. It is utterly iucouccivablo to mo 
how tho savage could attribute the supernatural activities 
of lightening to a human being, or as Mr. Speucer 
formulates it: “ tho universality of anthropomorphism 
has the sufficient cause that tho divine mnn ns conceited, 
had everywhere for antecedent a powerful man as per¬ 
ceived." a It is completely uuimugitmblc to mo by what 
process of reasoning could the primitive savage think 
that rain and sunshine, prosperity and misfortune, lifo 
and death, are the regular and common actions of 
“ a poweiful man as perceived.” That humankind hftvo 
often, in the history of our race, deified their own 
fellow-men, I acquiesce; and that even amongst most 
civilized and advanced nations of the world the idea 
of God oftentimes has taken a very anthropomorphic 
shape, I readily accept. But I cannot, for a moment, 
accept the theory that ancestor-worship was the beginning 
of all religion, nor that theism was developed ont of 
hero-worship. Previously I have shown that, in the 


33 Principles of Sociology Vol. I. P. 409. 
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early history of the Japanese religions thought, antbro- 
potheiBm, that is the deificAliou of man, was a later 
growth; and that never the doified heroes reached the 
altitude of the great original gods. The former always 
remained as intermediary beings between the latter and 
humankind. And although the deified heroes, dead or 
living, ou account of their immediate presence and 
sympathy with their fellow-men, were more worshipped 
and conciliated than the real gods, still the transcendent 
idea of the superiority of the latter never fell into total 
oblivion. 

The same is the case, in my opinion, of all olhor 
ancient religions which have come down to us : Aryan 
or Semitic. The beginnings of religions feelings arise 
out of the impressions which tbo natural phenomena, 
in all their infiuity of transformations aud changes, engender 
in the mind of the natural man. He is compelled to 
believe that behiud all this interminable activity there 
most, a priori, be some superhuman beings, governed by 
one Supreme Ruler, just as he secs daily in the socioty 
around him. In process of time this simple idea, throagh 
many extraneous accretions, grows into a complexity 
which only a civilized man can comprehend. In my 
opinion Mr. Spencer’s ghosts, spirits, dreams, shadows, 
and aucestor-worship theories, attribute to the primitive 
6avago a keen introspective and reflex ratrocinative faculty ' 
which he conld not have possessed. He too much relies 
upon second-hand data brought to light by persons who 
could not have understood the savage; also very often 
in such distorted data “his forgone conclusion finds for 
itself support which’to other readers seems fatal to it.” 

It is bat logically fair to think that as the exterior 
of the life and living of the savage were affected 
by the objective phenomena surrounding him, likowise 
his interior and infant intellect were affected by those 
great phenomena transcending him ? As the biting cold 
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frosts, and northern winds compelled him to invent for 
his bodily protection what is called raiment, and rain 
forced him to build for himself a houso; likewise those 
seomingly supernatural phenomena in regard to whoso 
origin even the present day empirical science has not 
offererd a satisfactory solution, attracted his attention, and 
forced him believe iu the existence of something higher 
than himself or than all his ancestors. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF JAPAN. 

Books on Japanese history by native authors, as 
already stated, are numerous; but with one prominent 
oxccptiou, they all have followed, nay, I should rather 
say copied with a few verbal and linguistic variations, 
the Kojiki. This is pre-eminently true of the Jituiai the 
so called “ Divine Ago ” of Japan. This " prominent 
exception” is tho famous Milo J>ai Nihon Shi* 3 (Mito 
History of Japan), that maynwit opus of Japauese scholar¬ 
ship and erudition. The Mito History of Japan altogether 
ignores tho Jimlai ami begins from the ascension of Jimmu 
Tenno in Yamnto after which the samo stereotyped data 
aro reproduced with a monotonous uniformity which often 
betrays its own end. 


■“This great work was composed by different scholars and 
historians under the direct patronage of the Daimio of Mito who 
was one of the Go Sanke. 

Yol. xxv.—8 
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Those foreign writers also who since the Meiji Res¬ 
toration have attempted to write a history of the Japanese 
empire, have followed the well-beaten traditional pathway, 
—of course giving the “ Divine Age ” as mythical—with 
a self-satisfied assurance of its safety and reliability. It 
was Mr. Aston, if the present writer is not mistaken, 
who for the first time in a Paper entitled “ Early Japa¬ 
nese History ” and read before this Society, questioned 
the credibility of the events as found in these histories 
from Jimmu down for several generations, iu fact down 
to the time of the composition of the Kojiki and the 
introduction of the continental learning and civilization 
into these Islands. Mr. Aston’s position in his paper is 
eutirely negative, and as all negative positions in matters 
of remote antiquity are, is very convincing. He gives a 
centenary comparison (from A.D. 1 to A.D. 400) of the 
Rulers who governed Japan and those who ruled her 
neighbour China, and the result is that while the latter 
country daring foar centuries had thirty-eight accessions, 


the former bad only seven 1 

I subjoin 

Mr. Aston’s whole 

table of comparison :— 

Country. 

A.D. 

No. of Accessions. 


1-400 .... 

. 7 

Silla . 


. 16 


do. 

. 17 

Pokchi . 

do. 

. 16 


China . do. 88 

After tho first four centuries of our ora the number 


of the reigning emperors gradually 

rises to a normal 

comparative state as 
shows:— 

the table for the 

next four centuries 

Country. 

A. D. 

No. of According. 

Japan . 

.. 400- 800 ... 

. 88 

Silla. 

.. do 

. 22 
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Country. 

A. D. 

No. of Accoi 

China . 

... GG2-10G2 .. 



... 1062-1462 .. 

85 


... 1462-1862 .. 

17 

Franco . 

... 1000-1400 .. 

. 16 


... 1400-1800 .. 

. 15 

England . 

... 1087-1487 .. 


do . 

... 1487-1887 .. 

. 21 

Scotland . 

... 1167-1667 .. 

. 19 

Wales . 

... 840-1240 .. 

. 17 


After the above table Mr. Aston adds :—“ Japanese 
history stands alone in having only Beven accessions 
during this time—A. D. 1-400, the lowest number which 
I have been able to discover in any othor country for 
a similar period being fifteen.” Now if we look to 
the number of the emperors from the beginning of the 
accepted history of the country, that is, from the 
establishment of the Jimmu dynasty in Yamnto to the 
beginning of the Christian Era, the number is com¬ 
paratively smaller than that of tbo succeeding four centuries 
just given. Here for 6G0 years wo have only ten 
accessions. These and many other quite convincing and 
plausible reasons may be arrayed to show that the early 
history of Japan, in my opinion, from its very beginning 
down to the establishment of Nara as the imperial 
capital, needs a thorough purging out, and re-writing 
on more scientific historical bases. No future historian 
of Japau, native or foreign, should for a moment be 
heard, who has not completely emancipated himself from 
the enslaving yoke of traditionalism. The auspicious 
moment for such an uudertaking, in my opinion, has 
arrived. The Imperial Government of Japau herself has 
said : “ Strange and incredible legends have been trans¬ 

mitted from that era—‘‘Diviue Age." 44 Indeed there are 


w The History of the Empire of Japan p. 19. 
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many “ incredible legends ” come down lo us from the 
ages following the Jindai. Will any intelligeut Japanese 
beliove now the 6tory of Jimtnu’s entiro army fainting 
at the sight of a bear whilo passing through Koomano 
on its way to Yamato, and similar other childish stories ? 
Of coarse not I Hence to reconstruct the early history 
of Japan upon satisfactory scientific rules, it must be dealt 
with in the manner that Niebuhr aod Mommsen have 
dealt with the legendary history of Rome. Mr. Aston 
in his above-mentioned Paper tries to bring evidence 
from several foreign sources, Corean and others, to 
demolish the whole fabric of the traditional history of 
Japan, without erecting anything upon the ruin9. As¬ 
suredly the negation of traditiou will not produce history 
more than tbo negation of all phenomena will create 
a new phenomenon in a vacuum. Evideutly long before 
reaching the period when we can base oar historical 
data upou the solid rock of documentary evidence, which 
begins, as already stated, from the establishment of the 
imperial capital at Nora, Yamato, the Japanese as a 
nation must have had a history, a history, indeed, of 
several centuries! How, then to reconstruct the whole 
history of this period is the momentous question left 
for the futuro historiau of Japan to answer. That historian 
must first investigate the origin and pedigree of the 
nation. Then follow stop by step its gradual develop¬ 
ment, to find out the diverse exotic and alien elements 
which from time to time from the neighbouring countries 
must have found their several ways into these Islands ; 
and were eventually totally absorbed in the bosom of 
the original colonists, who to the present day remain as the 
sabstratum of the nation, just as the early English Colonists 
remain, as far as language and manners arc concerned, 
the basic-fouudation of the American nation. Following 
these he must minutely depict the iuterual struggles 
through which these colonists must have passed till the 
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arrival of the Yarnalo hegemony and the establishment 
of the present Imperial dynasty. From the very object 
and scope of this paper it will bo impossible for me 
to deal exhaustively, hence, satisfactorily, with all these 
weighty problems. Such a responsibility, rests, in my 
opinion, with the Imperial Government. If tho Imperial 
Government fulfilled this grave responsibility to the 
history of their country, as the Prince of ilito did iu 
the palmy days of his rule, the cuuso of real knowiedgo 
would be greatly advanced. No future liistoriuu of 
Japan will ho accepted as authority wlm makes the 
statement that: “Tim Jupauosu Empire has an origin 
different from that of other States. It owes nothing 
to aggression or conquest, but is founded entirely upon 
the loyal deference and obedience rendered by its people 
to the virtues and power of tin unbroken lino of illustrious 
sovoreigus. From the time that AinatenuuMhuikami 
made Xinigi-no-Mikoto descend from the heavens and 
subject to his administrative sway Okuniuushi-no-Mikoto 
and tho other offspring of the deities iu the land, the 
descendants of the divine beings liuvo sat upon the 
throne generation after generation iu succession.” Such 
n statement, or rather, portions of it, cun be disproved 
upon the authority of tbo Kojiki itself! DoeB not the 
author of this piece of history know that the expedi¬ 
tion of the two Deities, Jirnmo and bis brother, from 
Hyugu to Yamnlo was attended by many battles and 
frequent skirmishes, iu one of which tho older brother 
lost his life ? The development of Imperialism iu Japan 
cannot have “ an origin different from that of other 
States the sooner this is made clear the better. 

So much by way of introduction to this interesting 
and all-important subject. 

Iu a previous Paper I have given my views on the 
origin of the present Japanese. Now I shall try to give 
a short, and I am afraid a very dim and unsatisfactory 
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sketch of tbeir first appearance iu these beautiful Islands 
and their subsequent conquests and ramifications, till the 
dawn of more reliable and authentic history, which in my 
personal opinion, cannot be derivod from the present 
traditional authorities. The first question which presents 
itself now' is, when did the first colonist appear in 
Japan ? The Kojiki aud all the rest are absolutely silent 
upon this matter. All that they tell us is that in 660 B.O. 
Jimmu, having been commissioned by the heavenly 
Powers, descended upon Takachiho Mountain in Hyuga, 
aud afterwards went to Yamato aud there established 
his Imperial throne aud dynasty. Granting the historical 
and actual occurrence of this myth, still we are left 
in total ignorance as fur as the origin of the race is 
concerned: unless we go one step farther back and 
accept the theory that the whole nation is descended 
from Izanagi and his spouse Izanami, iu the same 
mimner that the Chinese nation has descended from their 
supremo god, the famous Pwaukn. We are not going 
to do nny such thing. Relying upon similar historical 
analogies iu the annals of other nomad nations of remote 
antiquity, who from certain unknown internal sociological 
causes have been suddenly rent asunder and disrupted 
into several budies, each ono goiug in au opposite direc¬ 
tion, aDd iu their aimless wauderings by mere blind 
chance renchiug a new country populated by tribes and 
peoples of more sedentary habits of life aud existence ; 
gradually subduing aud iu process of time absorbing 
these, aud starting a new nation aud form of government, 
just as we see the Vcdic Aryan doing in India, and 
the Hyksas Shepherd Kings in Egypt. I think we 
would not bo very far from the truth if we put the 
date of the appearance of the first continental colonists 
in Japan sometime between the sixth and 10th centuries 
before our era. Taking the above maximum figures as the 
beginning of the history of the present Japanese nation, 
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down (o tlio fifth century of our ern, when the roign 
of each Emperor conies down to a normal leugth, we 
have an empty intervening space of fifteen centuries 
which the historian has to fill up. These flfteou centuries 
I shall divide into two raaiu divisions, which may, 
subsequently, ho subdivided into several smaller frac¬ 
tions of lime. Ton out of these fifteen centuries I'll 
parcel out and givo to tlio first division, which com¬ 
mences from the first appearance of the original North- 
Himalayan man on the Japanese shores; his subse¬ 
quent struggles with and against the aborigiuos, namely, 
the presont day Ainus; his final mastery over theso, 
and the internal feuds of the new colonists between 
themselves. The remaining time to bo given to tlio second 
great division, uamoly, tlio gradual ascendency of the 
Yamato colony and the final unification of the wholo country 
under its supremacy and lu-gomony, and the establishment 
of tlio preseut Imperial Dynasty. 

Now, in regard to the first division of onr subject, 
the Kojiki myths, in my opinion, aro a very good 
mirror, although dim—as all old mirrors are dim—of the 
wars, battles, feuds, aud struggles of theso original colonists, 
first with the aboriginal Ainus, then between themselves. 
Evidently wo should not entertain tlio hope of seeing in 
the Kojiki the same well-defined and firmly-attested 
historical facts which we possess about the struggles 
of the Puritau New Englauder first with his Indian 
host, then with his French neighbour, lastly with his 
English parent. 

The Kojiki places the enactment of the first part 
of this natiouaJ drama somewhere in the Southern parts 
of the Country. At first we have the names of such 
well-kuown geographical localities as Awaji, Tosa, which 
is in Shikokn, Izumo, Hyuga, and many others. On 
this point tbo present writer perfectly agrees with Futo- 
no-Yasumaro. The progress and advancement of the 
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new aggressive intruder must have been begun from 
South to North and not vice versa. It will be merely 
waste of time lo lavish words to prove this self-evident 
point; the very habitation of the present Ainus is the 
final tribunal in deciding the mutter. It is bnt natural, 
ns well as rational, to suppose that when the first 
colonist discovered the couutry and settled within its 
borders bo very soon encountered its old inhabitants 
who had preceeded him by many centuries, and there¬ 
fore, were both de jure and de facto its owners. At 
the beginning the attitude assumed by tho new settlers 
towards tho aborigines depends considerably, if not alto¬ 
gether, upon the surrounding circumstances. Physical force 
crcntes tho policy, and the policy engenders the attitudo. 
Tho attitude of tho weak Puritan Pilgrim towards the 
stroug and warlike Indiau was very different from that 
of Hirnnndo Cortes aud Francisco Pizarro in tho same 
Hemisphere. If Spanish adveuturers were not positively 
assured that their guus aud horses would win Iho victory, 
they would not have acted as they did. The froth 
from the mouth of Pizarra’s horse would not have 
soiled tho Incos’ white robes, nor would havo Cortes 
dared to put iron-chaius upon the sacrod hands of tho 
divine Montezuma. With all probability the continental 
settlers crossed the channel, at first, by small numbers 
and squads, aud intermingling by marriage with the 
natives lived peacefully together. The Kojiki myths are 
full of such matrimonial alliauces: an uukuown Kami 
(god) suddenly appears in a certain locality and per¬ 
forms some grout actions of bravery, and marries tho 
prettiest daughter of the tribal chief. Even at tho present 
day, I am told by reliable persons who havo lived many 
years in Hokkaido, that an Aino young woman will 
always prefer a Shantou (Japaneso) young man to one of 
her own race, while a Japanese yonng lady of any 
respectability will seldom, if ever, accept the hand of 
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any European or American young man if otto of her own 
nationality has extended his hand to her. 

Very soon, however, large numbers of immigrants 
arrived, aod in course of time the new element grew in 
strength and bulk and pushed northward the old inhabitants. 
The contention botweou the opposing elements must have 
beon something analogous to that of tho English with 
savage and semi-savage races All over tho world. In such 
cases the well-equipped forces aud good discipline and not 
numbers decide tho engagements upon whose issue momen¬ 
tous problems of future humanity are depending. Even 
tbe earliest Japanese immigrants, ns stated above, on 
crossing tbe channel hud quite advanced in the production 
of useful arts, especially in that of war. The sword, from 
tho very beginning of tho nation's history, to its fiual 
unfortunate abolition by the Mciji Government, uppears to 
be tbe vade tnacum of every male Japanese. Spears and 
bows are repeatedly mentioned in tho Kojiki. To oppose 
efficiently the forces equipped with such weapons the poor 
Aiuo could lmvo brought nothing iuto the field. History 
has left us no authentic records of these bloody conten¬ 
tions, it. is left purely to our imagination to picture those 
engagements. The history of humuuity is not an ideal 
portrait of universal pence, aud celestial brotherly-love. 
Tim faces of tho individuals creating history dn not always 
possess that severe culm and iutuusu love which Corregio 
has given to the Apostle of love. The wars ami battles 
of nations with each other are not exactly like those of 
Onmizd mid Ahriuean whore virtue aud vice, light and 
darkuess, eternally separated from each other, have plunged 
iuto deadly combat; but high thoughts and low motives 
all blend togellior to conceive our plaus and to further 
them to their ultimate issue. The progress of humanity 
and of our universal civilization is well illustrated by the 
following profound lines of the poet:— 


Voi. xxv.—9 
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“ In the vast arks of cosmic creation 
Man staudiug mute in awful ad’ration 
And for justice's tr'umpbal consummation 
Impatiently waiting 
Whilst in our little spheric habitation 
Man without any deep meditation 
Unjustly to destroy ev'ry weak nation 

Impatiently waiting I ” 

In the Kojiki story of Yamato Take, a kind of Japa¬ 
nese Hercules, we seo reflecting some faint light upon the 
darkness of many places of this part of Japanese history. 
Yamato Tako was Emperor Keiko’s son ; and after killing 
his elder brother on account of some iusiguificant domestic 
tronbleB which so frequently happen in all polygamous royal 
courts, his father was greatly alarmed, and plotted to 
to get rid of the child who was destined to expand tho 
imperial dominions and make Keiko’s own name famous 
in all future history. At first the father sent him against 
the chiefs of some banditti which had infested the country. 
But Yamato Take rose to the occasion and completely 
destroyed ihe robbers and restored peace and security 
i n tho lands of Knmaso, Idzumo, and some othor places. 
Aftor those manifold deeds of the highest bravery bis 
fame grew more aud more. Consequently the father’s fear 
also grew apace. After these incidents the Kojiki tells 
us that the “ Heavenly Sovereign again urged ’a command 
on Yamato Tuke saying: “ Subdue aud pacify the savage 
Deities aud likewise tho unsubmissive people of tho 
twelve roads of the East.” Yamato Take perceiving his 
unnatural parent’s real iuteutious went to the temple of 
Amaterasu in Ise and there complained in tho following 
words to bis aunt, Yamato Hime, tho Chief Priestess 
of the place:—“ It must surely be that the Heavenly 
Sovereign thinks I may die qnickly; for after sending 
me to smito tbe wicked people of the West, I am no 
sooner come up again home than, without bestowing npon 
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me an army, ho now sends me off afresh to pacify the 
wicked people of the twelve circuits of the East. Con¬ 
sequently I think that ho certainly thinks I shall die 
quickly.” Ho doparted with tears and lamentations, 
from the presence of his aunt who gave to the noblo 
Prince the sword which Susa-no-0 had found insido the 
eight-headed dragon which ho had killed iu rescuing tbo 
poor girl, and likewise the High Prioatess bestowed on her 
valiant nephew “ an august bag ” and said : “ If there 

should be an emergency, open the month of tho bag.” 
Armed with two such supernatural instruments given to him 
by his divine Aunt, Yamato Take wont from place to place 
and everywhere completely subdued the recalcitrant Chiefs, 
annexed their dominions to the imperial territory, and 
restored prolonged peace and tranquillity. The last people, 
whom, before bis return, the brave Piiuco subdued, were 
called, we are told by the author of thu Knjiki, Yanight, 
uudoubtedly a name by which tho Ainus wore designated 
by their ancient Japanese conquerors. From this story, 
or rather history, it is quite clear iu my opinion, that 
even iu the early days of tho progress of Yuinuto 
imperialism tho aborigines were gradually beiug pushed 
until they hud now reached the north of Mt. Fuji. At 
present no vestige of Ainu existence and civilization 
remains on the Main Island and in Kyushu with tho 
exception of a few names of localitic-e, many of which 
Prof. Chamberiuiu with immense pains and assiduous 
labour has collected iu his previously' mentioned volume 
on the Ainus. Besides these names we have a few stone 
war implements and flint arrow-heads occasionally excavated 
in some of tho old Southern provinces. But, perhaps, 
the greatest remnant of Ainu civilization left to us 
is found in Matsuyama, a small town of the present 
Saitama-Keu, a few miles from Tokyo. About bnlf-a mile 
East of the town there is a small hillock completely hidden 
now with luxuriant vegetation and trees. On the South. 
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Western side of this small hill there are altogether about 
two hundred caves hewn in the soft rock, each one large 
enough to hold a husband and wife, and in case of neces¬ 
sity to shelter ooe or two children. There is considerable 
architectural science manifested iu bringing those grottoes- 
to successful completion. Each domicile is evc-uly divided 
into two compartments. The floor of ono of these com¬ 
partments is about four inches higher than that of the 
other; showing plainly that that special part was intended 
for sitting and sleepiug, wbilo the lower apartment was for 
some other, perhaps more menial, purposes of llieir rudi- 
meutary daily existence. The cntranco is large enough 
for ono person to enter without much difficulty, and 
uniformly it opeus into the apartment with a lower floor, 
so that the imuates could he protected from the attacks of 
the chilling winds and biting storms. Tho caves all are 
very near to each other so that by a siuglo fierce yell of 
tho savage tho whole village could have been easily ap¬ 
prised of approaching danger or of near joy. This 
Matsuyama Ainu village, iu my opinion, must have keen 
constructed long after the continental colonists had settled 
in Japan and densely populated the Southern provinces and 
driven the former occupants of tho land farther North- 
Indeed the very locality of tho village and tho structure 
of the residences, encourage the assumption that it was 
made long after the Ainu had met the Japauese and had 
learuod from his conqueror a few of the useful arts. It 
may have been utilized also ns a stronghold to stubbornly 
withstand the perpetual ouslaughts of the uuwolcomo 
intruder. What tragic scenes aod bloody dramas have 
keen enacted within that very limited compass fortunately 
are veiled from the eyes of our knowledge by a thick 
curtain; and no imagination should assist history in 
briugiug them to light. The Ainu race was destined 
to disappear and give place to a more intelligent. 
Aggressive, and kopefal race. Nothing would have 
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•availed in saving it. from such a tragio end. It 
is the unchangeable maudate of the inexorable nemesis 
of fato that every nation which does not know the time 
of its visitation has to leave the platform of the 
universal theatre of the progress of humanity. The 
-case of the Indian in the Western Hemisphere is not very 
different from that of the Ainu iu Japan. “ We are 
driven back,” said once an old Indiau Chief to a white 
mau, “ until we can retreat no farther—our hatchets 
are broken, our bows are snapped, our Gres uro nearly 
extinguished—a little longer nod the white mau will 
cease to persecute us—for wo shall ceaso to exist." 

The second epoch of the ancient history of Japan 
begins from tho final disappearance of the Aiuu ns a 
resisting force to arrest the upward growth and the 
onward advancement of tho now colonies to tho secure 
establishment of Imperialism iu Yumato. This is, in 
our opinion, the most obscure, as it is the most im¬ 
portant of all the diverse epochs of ancient Japanese 
history. Tho main causes leading to the obscurutiou 
of all historical data iucludcd iu this period are many. 
In tlio first place we possess no reliable documents 
shedding any guiding light upou our dark pathway. 
Japau does not possess any ruins either for Volney 
to weep and larnont upou, or for a Lay aid or u Muspero 
or a Schliemnnn to excavate and from the contents 
reconstruct the long-ago forgolteu history. Iu the second 
place the very nature of the subject iucreuses the dif¬ 
ficulty. The remote ages of humanity when those tremeu* 
mendous disruptions within tho great civilized families 
of mankind, like the Aryan, Semitic, or Mongolian, into 
small fractions, took place, appear to he the periods 
of extraordinary agitation and unrest for the whole of 
the humau family. It must have beeu proceeded by some 
seismic sociological convulsions which culminated in a 
universal eruption by which many different races and 
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languages were commixed and new nalions eventually came 
into existence. For tbo historian it is left to distinguish 
the various elements which in this commiDgliDg created 
new races and new nations. The all-important question, 
wliat have been the diverse elements by mixing of which 
the Japanese raco was the outcome, we shall answer 
at the end of the present chapter. 

As to the stato of affairs after tbo subjugation, or rather 
annihilation of tho aborigines from the southern provinces 
aud the rapid increase of the uew colouists, the Kojiki 
although not very explicit concerning tho immediate pre¬ 
cipitation of internecine struggles and wars of the settlers, 
still has not left as altogether without any information. Of 
course here wo should not expect to see a full picture 
of war, like that of Me is sonier, whero wo can distinguish 
iiuiuistakciihly tho personality of every general, but the 
picture is like that of Milton’s famous epic: tbo whole 
universe is hotly engaged: gods, goddesses, angels, devils, 
heroes, men, women, in fact every organic substance! 
First wo have tbo contest between tho celestial and 
terrestrial gods, then between the latter and the heads of the 
different clans, and finally between the earthly chiefs 
ami Imperialism. Out of this promiscuous conglomeration 
of fact aud fiction the historian is obliged to choose his 
nuiuipeachablo historic data. 

Now, if for a little while, wo turn our attention 
from the period preceding the centralization nod final 
establishment of the present monarchy, and cast a cursory 
glance over the whole of the history of Japan after 
the eufeeblemcnt of Imperialism by internal dissen¬ 
sions and external revolutions, what stato of things do 
we find from the ascendency of the Taira aud Minamoto 
families iu tbo early part of the 8th century down to 
the abdication of Keiki and the Meiji Restoration, a 
period of over one thousand years ? Do we find during 
the whole length of these ten centuries, under the celestial 
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aegis of Imperialism, perfect pence and order, absolute 
security and prosperity, supremely reiguing everywhere ? 
By no meaus! Every page of the history of Japan 
from the beginning of the deadly contest and struggle 
of tho two above-mentioned rival families, down to the 
time when that greatest hero Japan has ever produced— 
Tokugawa Iyuyasu—crushed tho Southern Confederacy 
and once mnro united Japan under his iron sceptre, is 
covered with blood, murders, assassinations, rebellions, revo¬ 
lutions. Even though tho illustrious house of Tokugawa 
saved Japan from bloodshed and anarchism and for two 
couturics and a half ruled over its united provinces with 
peace and tranquillity, still the spirit of dintioulrlil bad not 
totally died out. And although duriug tho whole length of 
this prosperous period tho Bakufn Government did every¬ 
thing in its power to eucourage tho advancement of 
the sciences and arts; (in fact it was through the 
untiring personal labours and unremitting solicitations 
of (lie individual Shoguns that the native civilization 
reached tho acme of its glory aud grandeur) still the 
fire of rebellion had not boon extinguished, but was 
smouldering all this lime, and at tlm opportune 
ffiomont burst out amongst the warlike southern elans 
into a great coutbigrati.m which ended in tho aboli¬ 
tion of the Iyeyssu dynasty and tho restoration 
of ft Constitutional Imperialism. It should bo remember¬ 
ed here that it was the United forces of Sut.Mima, 
Chosliu, Biz.cn, and their allies, whose ancestors two 
hundred aud fifty years before bad been debated at 
the groat battle of Ogftki, who shattered the Shognnato 
and successfully achieved the restoration of tho weakened 
Imperialism, not the free-will of u united freo people. 
What wonld have been the final aud lasting consequences 
of that stupendous national unrest, agitation, aud couflict, if 
at the bead of the Bakufu Government bad been Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu instead of Tokugawa Keiki, we are unable uow to 
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make any retrospective prophecy. One thing, however, 
is certain, namely, the overthrowing of the Shogunate would 
not Imve been accomplished by the children's battle upon 
the banks of Yodo-gawa. 

The Japanese by natural teudoncios is warlike, pug- 
uacinu'*, restless, and aggressive. Even the extreme Bud¬ 
dhist quietism has not been able to diminish the force 
of these propensities and alter bis character. Perhaps for 
ages to come lie will continue manifesting these qualities. 
He may in future chango repeatedly the scenes of his 
actions; he may enlarge the sphere of his activities in 
cvi ry line ; but tbore is very little probability that that 
racial vitality aud energy, whose external manifestations 
tbeso propensities undoubtedly arc, will ever abandon 
him. It is the operation of this spirit which has made 
the history of the whole period under our review full of 
all kinds of internal wars and dissensions. 

Now what will prevent us from thinking and imagin¬ 
ing, that the same spirit which after the enfeeblemeut 
of Imperialism was working during the Taira, Mina* 
moto, Hojo, Ashikugo, Nobunaga, Hideyosbi, aud Toku- 
gawa strugglfS, was not, before the birth of monarchy, 
operating on similar lines in the lauds of Izurno, Kyushiu, 
aud other firmly-settled Western provinces ? What suffi¬ 
cient logic debars us from thinking that the mythical 
stories contained in the first part of the Kojiki are uot 
real historical occurrences, although greatly exaggerated by 
tbe successive accumulations of unreliable traditions ? 
Parallelism in similar cases is uot only permissible but is 
imperative, as it is the sole guide of history ; unless some¬ 
thing extraordinary arrests our logical course of reasoning 
and alters our convictions. The spirit of feudalism aud 
clanship in the Japan of the two periods which we are 
comparing together bad uot abated nor changed. Indeed if 
there had been manifest any iufirmity in its ceaseless 
activities, that must have taken place after the foundation 
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of tbe Yami^to Monarchy and not before it. Tho unifica¬ 
tion of the country under one great and stable govern¬ 
ment mast have, undoubtedly, doue more to create a 
new consciousness of Japaueso nationality and univer¬ 
sal friendship and sympathy, than anything before it. 
Judging from the uuiform analogy of tho philosophy of 
history it is quite fair and logical to suppose that this now 
consciousness of nationality and inter-dopcmlenco greatly 
weakened, if not totally quenched, tho fire of prejudice and 
hatred which had, for ages, beon burning between the 
diverse provinces and clous. Hence if any difforenco of 
conduct or character had taken place between the old and 
new feudalism, we are obliged to accept tho supposition 
that tho pre-imperial Japan was given more to bloodshed 
and perpetual anarchy limn the Japan of the millennium 
from the decadence of tho supremacy of Monarchy to its 
recent restoration. 

Accepting such rules of criticism as tho ultimate 
canons for re-constructing tho history of tho mythical, or 
rather—pre-imperial Japan, what do we find in these Kojiki 
myths, legends, aud stories ? As already stated, tho per- 
petunl conflict and contest of the difTorout tribal chiefs 
together showed the same condition of things which wo soo 
in the other and historically more reliable interval. Tho 
latter, iudeed, is ouly tho logical continuation of tho snmo 
drama : history repeating it-olf though the dramatis per¬ 
sonae enacting it are clad in u more modern costume. 

In my opiniou, tho qunsi-mythical aud quasi-historical 
personalities of the legends contained in tho first part of 
the Kojiki, aro real historical beings, who existed aud 
raled over the Southern provinces of the empire before 
the ascendency of Yamnto power aud civilization ; the 
legendary and incredible extraneous matter which has ad¬ 
hered to thorn is later accretion created aud superimposed 
by the incoutrollable imagination of the bard and the incon¬ 
ceivable credulity of the people. 
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Take for example the story of tbo Master-of-the-Great- 
Laod—that prototype of Iyeyasu—he roles his provinces 
with a firmness of character aod grip that is rooro than 
heroic. Nothing daunts this old lion, oven if the will of the 
whole Celestial Agora is opposed to him ! Messenger after 
messenger comes down from tbo gods, bat ho defies them 
all. Finally grown aged and feeble be retires from active 
into private life; and bis successors, instead of realizing 
tbo moment of danger and preparing for tbo inevitable 
emergency “ have gono to pursno birds and catch fish! '* 
Thus enfoobled by luxury and indolence, the critical moment 
arrives : their forces are defeated, their government over¬ 
thrown, and their dynasty extinguished. It would bo 
6imply nullification uud destruction of the utility of scep¬ 
ticism in tho domain of history to doubt uud discredit such 
an archaic nngaruisheil and matter-of-fact historical occur¬ 
rence. How many young Rulers degenerated by luxury 
and sensuality, 11 by pursuing birds and catching fish/’ 
have become the primal cause ot tho ruiu of themselves 
and of their country ! 

In a similar manuer tho earlior stories, liko that of 
Soosa-no-0 nod others, when divested completely of 
their supernatural accretions, nothing would debar us, iu 
my opinion, from believing ns historical incidents in the life 
of a nation. 

Co-acting with the probability of tho internal credi¬ 
bility of those purified stories is the convincing geogra¬ 
phical aud topographical description of tho localities where 
these incidents took place. As previously stated, the places 
mentioned in the Kojiki as giving birth to these myths all 
are in the Southern provinces, especially iu Iznwo, and 
not, as should be expected, iu Ynmato, the laud where 
they, for tho first time, were collected and put together. 

The careful reader of the Kojiki will observe that the 
theatre where these heroic jnyths are played is uot always 
he same fixed locality bat is changed repeatedly from 
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place to place, and almost always shifting farther North. 
However, after the Izamo cycle, wo aro ushered, though 
rather unexpectedly, into the Yanmto civilization. The 
myths connecting tho two centres of ancient Japanese lifo 
aud history aro omitted. Of conrso the continuity of tho 
historical chain cannot bo expected in a promiscuous col¬ 
lection of old myths and legends. Still, I think, the 
gradual expansion of tho now race towards tho Go-Kinai 
is not only quito manifest from the inovitublu sequence of 
events in tho life of an aggressive young nation ; but also 
from tho frequent, though very vague, men I ion of sorno 
geographical names in tho early parts of the Kojiki; which 
open tho door nud leave us alone to outer into tho com¬ 
plicated history of Yamato. 

Tho accepted history erf Japan, as already stated, 
begins from the ascension of the Emperor Jirnniu upon 
tho newly-established throne of Yamato about 0(50 B.C» 
Leaving asido tho often-beaten pathway of these annuls, 
let us examine this part of Japanese history with moro 
scientific criticism and cure. Previously we stated 
that the establishment of the present Yamato Monarchy 
could not have been earlier than the first or second centuries 
beforo our Era. Consequently, from this time, that is, 
tho beginning of Yamato Imperialism, down to tho 
foundation of Nara ns a great national capital sometime 
in tho early part of the eighth ceutury of our Era, or 
710 A.D., according to the accepted history we have a 
period about eight or nine centuries now to review. The 
“Kara Epoch” is the terra jirutn of Japanese history, 
because it is tho beginning of those arts aud that civiliza¬ 
tion whoso results astound us even nt the present day. 

This stage of Japanese history, however, is quite 
different from the preceding one. Hero that uncertainty 
aud historic doubt arising out of the constant manifesta¬ 
tion of supernatural beings, taking part, as iu the Homeric 
days, in the conflicts of the people, aro reduced to the 
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Smallest miuimum possible; hence the fog of mythical 
vaguouess in considerably attenuated. Iu this period of 
the Datioual history the Kojiki annuls find noteworthy sup¬ 
port and confirm a tiou, though iu an indirect way, in the 
Mnnyoshu poems. 

We have seen iu the Kojiki, the Izumo cycle abruptly 
ending, and Ynmuto, which is vaguely mentioned before 
in the names of a few deities and semi-historic heroes 1 
Suddenly becoming the great centre of a well-orgunized 
government. The country hardly mentioned before, un¬ 
expectedly becomes, in contemporary poetry, the spot most 
favoured by the gods upou our terrestial globe. One poet 
in the old Mauyoshu siugs :— 

Kami ni masaretani , 

Yamato no Kuni ira 1 

“ 0 Yamato ! Country 
Beloved by the gods ! " 

Another of a less soariug imagination, but more prac¬ 
tical aud utilitarian turu of tniud, in the Kojiki sings :— 

Yamato tea 

Kuni no matraraba 

Tatnnattuku, 

A vo-luiki yaina-yotnorcru, 

Yamato thi unttcashi / 

(As for Yamato, the most secluded of lauds, retired 
bchiud Mount Awagaki, eucompassing it with its folds, is 
delightful)/’ 

Let us now turn to this “ most secluded of lands, the 
delightful Yamato ” ! 

The Kojiki tells us that Jimmu’s expedition after 
reaching the tempestuous mouth of Yodo-Gawa at Naniwa, 
the preseut Osaka, and finding landing difficult, kept 
sailing southward till reaching the river Kii where 
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au easy landing was effeoted and the Boldiers much 
relieved of anxiety. After this, taking the Kii river 
route and through Ivumano reached Uda in Yaraato, the 
present Uda Gori. Establishing his capital at a place 
called Kashiwabara, Jimmu, like a true Japanese, began 
immediately quarrelling with the petty native chiefs sur¬ 
rounding him and marrying “ wives like fho young herbs,” 
wherever ho went. But this wholo expedition is so aim¬ 
less in its purpose, and so impossible in tho route taken, 
that in an ago when the “ Land of Reeds ” was hardly 
cultivated nud no roads constructed, that whole story is 
therefore, from a historical point-of-view, utterly incredible. 
We have no means, at present, of finding out what propor¬ 
tion of this Jirnrau legend was original, and what part 
adhered to it iu later years. In nil probability tho author or 
rather collator of these myths, stitched together several 
heterogeneous traditions, and tho result was tho present 
homogeneous history of Jimmu from his descent from 
heaven down to his death. 

Now if wo leavo these historical myths and look to 
the present Ynuinto, wo can sen distinctly here two very 
old centres of culture nud civilization such ns we 
cannot hud in uuy other part of Japan; namely Nara 
and Yoshino. Nara, as already stated, was capital of the 
Empire from A.D. 70K-7H2, i.e. a period of 71 years, a 
duration of time utterly insufficient iu Hint age, as we 
shall sec later on, for tho development of a small village 
into a largo capital. While Yoshino is mentioned 
as Yoshino in the earliest myths, no where do tho 
authoritative annals tell us aught about it having been 
the imperial capital before Nara was made the great 
Metropolis. The visitor who evon to-day sees only a few 
fragments of arts and industry in the beautiful town of 
the cherry-blossoms, and tho surrounding country, cannot 
help thiuking that in remote antiquity it must have been 
the birth-place of not inconsiderable culture anil civili- 
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zation. One thing also is very striking, namely, as the 
art and civilization of Nara is older thau that of Kyoto, 
and the Kyoto art and culture than that of Tokyo, like¬ 
wise tho civilization and art of Yoshino are older than 
those of Nara. From the present remnants of the ancient 
Yoshino art and industry, if we turn now to the Manyoshu, 
we find in its contents many old corroborative poems indi¬ 
cating that Yoshino once was the capital and residence of a 
great monarch. These poems, if judged from a philological 
stand-point, most be denoted as the oldest in the whole 
collection. Auionget many 1 give the following one, 
attributed to Poet Hitamaro; that Homer of Japanese an¬ 
cient poetry : 

Yasuni ah t tki 
Waga 0 kimi no. 

Kikoshi osu. 

A me no shita ni. 

Kwii tra Shinto ; 

Soica ni aredomo, 

Yama Katca no. 

Kyoki Kdehi to; 

Mi liokoro i to! 

Yoshino no Kuni no. 

Uana Chira tro, 

A titan no nobe ni, 

Miya bashira, 

Futo Shiki utaaeba. 

Momo Shiki no, 

0 Mvja bito tra, 

Fune natniu ! 

Asa gitica tcataii. 

Fttna tjihoi, 

Yu katca tertian. 

Kuno katca no, 

Taeru koto naku, 
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Kono yam a no. 
lya takakarishi. 
hca bashirv, 

Tayi no Miyako ica, 

Miredo, akane ka wo / 

■which may be rendered in the following English: 

“ The eight corners 
My great Lord, 

Govorniug is ! 

Under heaven (in tho Empire) 
Provinces many 
Although there bo; 

But where tho crystal river, 

Winds round the Mount; 

The land of Yoshiuo alone, 

Rejoices thy August heart! 

And in the blossom, 

Scattered fields of Akit.su 
Pillars of thy Palace 
Strongly built, ihvellest thou 1 
Where beautiful 
Court Attendants, 

Hanging their boats, 

Early morn the river to cross ! 

Lo! striving boats 
Hecrossing it in tho eve ! 

• By this river 

Glowiug eternally; 

In these mountains, 

Rising trauscendeutiilly ; 

Rock-circumvented 

Lies Tagis' capital (Miyako); 

To gaze at, tired 
One never yearns ! ” 
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The Japanese annals tells us that after Jimrau’s death 
each new Emporor who succeeded him built for himself 
a new capital, so that we havo forty or fifty Damos of these 
capital cities in the province of Yamato. The very loca¬ 
tion of most of these capitnls cannot be found at preseut, 
unless it be by some arbitary action of the Meiji Govern¬ 
ment, for example, like that of fixing the site of Jimmu’s 
tomb on the top of a hill near the preseut town of Yag 
in Yamato. However, we all know that capitals are not 
made in a single day, or daring ono potentates reign; 
those which aro made in such a short duration of 
timo cannot, properly speaking, be called capitals. 
Japan is not on exception to this universal rule. 
But what about the uames of these cities, towns and 
villages, given with such, self-satisfied assurance aud 
equanimity by the author of the Kojiki? Are they all 
myths of later growth ? By no moans. Before, wo 
alluded to the iutestine feuds of the colonists after the 
aborigines had retreated Northward. Indeed it would 
be simply unlearning the losson of history if we thought 
that Yamato alone earned its supremacy without any 
internal struggles or external wars. What will debar us 
from thinkiug that what was going on everywhere in the 
Japan of that day was occurring iu Yamato also? It is 
but fair and logical to thiuk that during tbo long 
struggle in Izumo, Innbn, or Kyushiu, Yamato was 
not quiescent, but was carrying on n twofold warfare: 
internally subjugating all the local petty chiefs under 
one Supremo Ruler: externally expanding till wo see 
the word Yamato becoming identical with Japan; and 
Yamato language (Ynnuifo Kotola ) equivalent with 
the language of tho United Country; just as Rome 
expanded into the largest empire mankind has founded. 
Indeed Yamato could not have stamped its life and 
spirit (Yamato Damosbii) upon the character of the 
whole young and impressive nation, if it had not 
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earned its ascendency by an universal victory carried by 
force of arms everywhere. It must hftvo been before those 
external expansions, that the internal contentions and wars 
between the many petty tribal ltulers in the different parts 
of Yamato, in Udn, Miwa, Kashiwahava, and other places, 
had led to the gradual ascendency of Yoshiuo and Us 
final domination over the whole provinca. It is not beyond 
the sphere of possibility, nay even of probability, to sup¬ 
pose that Jimrnu was the first porsou and chief who 
achieved sorno lasting results towards this Yoshiuo domi¬ 
nation in Yamato, and thereby bucaroo tho real founder of 
the present Imperial dynasty, which assuredly, beyond all 
assaults of cavil and doubt, is a Yamato family. Wo have 
no satisfactory reasons to doubt the historical existence 
of Jimrnu Tenno. I can assert positively that lie was not 
a god ; but I am not prepared to go to the extremity of 
saying that ho was not a man either. 

Tho small plain of Yoshico, however, is not a very 
adequate place to become the site of the metropolis 
of a largo country. Tho emperors who rcigued duriug 
tho Yoshiuo interval must have ruled over a very small 
and limited area. 1 Jut with the development and ex¬ 
pansion of continental Art, literature, religion, and 
general culture, the exigencies of the new situation forced 
upon the Government tho expediency of removing tho 
capital to a more suitable place ; as the Moiji Govern¬ 
ment did several centuries afterwards. 

At present Yoshiuo is famous for its cherty blossoms, 
and lor many solitary temples scattered over its hills 
aud mountains, which are visited annually by ihmisuuds 
of pilgrims. Its beautiful cherry trees are not native 
lo tho soil, but are planted artificially by immense manual 
labour, testifying plainly that ouco in remote antiquity 
the beautiful Yoshiuo where :— 

“ Mountains rise trausceudeutally 
Vol. xxv.—10 
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Rivers flow eternally 
And Birds sing perpetually ” 

was the centre and cradle of considerable civilization, and 
for aught we kuow the birth-plnce of the imperishable 
Japanese Imperialism ! 

In a previous chapter I have tried to show that the 
present Japanese race is a branch cat off from a large 
tree whose nativity mast have been somowhero in the 
exteusivo territory lying north of the gigautic chain of 
mountains called Himalaya. However, it cannot be denied 
that this nation has not kept its purity unalloyed 
to the present day. Whether wo follow the anciout 
Japanese traditions, or similar phenomena in other places, 
wc are obliged to accept the tlieory that tbo aboriginal 
element which at present is represented by the Hokkaido 
Aimis must have contributed not an inconsiderable quota. 
The amalgamation of two races with such striking facial 
resemblances is far easier thnu that of two families of 
mankind possessing radically different physiognomies. 
Again, somo races display greater aptitude in mix¬ 
ing, especially in marriage, with the lowor native 
races, than soiue others. Latin races havo douo this 
more successfully than the Auglo-Snxon, as we can see 
in the two Americas. If Japanese have any characteristic 
resemblance to these two branches of the groat Aryan 
family, it is to the Latin rather tliau to the Anglo-Saxon. 

But beoido the Ainu element, Sir Ernest Satow 
bas slated that somo other elements of a Southern 
origin also have been mixed in the race. “ The first 
iuvndi-rs of Japan,” he says, “ settled according to tra¬ 
dition in Idzumo. They probably were a rnoro or less 
civilized race, acquainted with agriculture aud some of 
the other arts of life. After a while they were followed 
by other iuvaders coming from tbo south, who landed in 
Kyushu, aud being of a more warlike character thau the 
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previous inhabitants gradually conquered them, and over¬ 
ran the whole country/' I accept this theory with some 
reserve. That there has been considerable southern ele¬ 
ment absorbed iu the Japauoso nation, I readily accept. 
The very oolour of the southern inhabitant of tho Japanese 
Islands proves that they have mixed in their blood some 
copper-colour of tho Malayan type. This Malayan reddish 
colour is predominantly observable iu tho modern Loochooan. 
But I am not ready to accept the statement that “ these 
invaders overran the whole country.” Whatever tho hulk 
of tho now element was, was completely absorbed by tho old 
and native element, and its offoct did not reach beyond 
Kyushu and the Southern ports of tho Main Islam). Sir 
E. Sntow’s evidence that the terminations of the present 
Japanese language are an abiding remnant of tho laugnago 
left by southern invaders whose languages aru rich in vowels, 
though very plausible testimony, cannot be conclusive. 
Tho languages not possessing written characters might 
often be influenced by the characters borrowed from a new 
language. It is beyond doubt that tho Turkish laugnago 
lias lost many of its fuml vowels by borrowing tho Porso- 
Arabic letters; while Sanskrit 1ms gained many by coming 
in contact with the agglutinative languages of India and 
others. Amongst tho Aryan languages Sanskrit stands 
alone, whoso every letter ends with a different a sound ; 
we have Sanscrit Kuril 11 labour ”, Persian hur, and so 
forth, with many other words of the kumo class. Therefore 
I am greatly iucliuod to think that tho vowel terminations 
of tho present Japanese language wore, iu the first place, 
inherent in tho old agglutinative language of tho early 
immigrants from the continent. And in tho introduction of 
the Kata Kana from India and Tibet this was more 
strengthened till they took tho present shape; rather than 
attribute it to the southern invasion. However this solution 
of such a weighty questiou cannot be conclusive and final, 
till each point has been more thoroughly examined* 
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aod one of the greatest is the language and its diversified 
dialects. 

In order to give a finishing touch to the theories 
advanced in tho previous chapters concerning the origin 
and early history of the Japanese nation I'll make the 
following recapitulating remarks :— 

1. The prescut Japanese originally belonged to a 
great civilized stock, commonly called Altaic or Turanian, 
occupying the vast extent of laud lying north of India. 
This family, like the other two civilized families of human- 
kind—Aryan and Semitic—was disrupted several thousands 
of years ago into mauy divisions and subdivisions dis¬ 
persing over the different parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
To this great race belong not only the Japanese, but also 
tho Coreaus, Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Huus aud mauy 
other progressive tribes and nations. 

2. About threo thousand years ago I ho first conti¬ 
nental immigrants came over, perhaps in small numbers 
at first, and settled iu the Southern ports of the Islauds. 

8. These new colonists being of a higher order of 
intellect and civilization gradually drove tho aborigines to 
the North aud established themselves permanently in the 
land. 

4. After the colonists had gaiued the final mastery 
of tiro country they begau struggling aud warring between 
themselves, with different vicissitudes of fortune, for at 
least ono thousand years. 

5. After this, Ynmato aud tho neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, which hitherto had remained weak and subject to 
the Southern provinces, begau gaining in strength and 
numbers till they finally overthrew the Southern domination 
and established in its place their own power and sove¬ 
reignty. 

G. In this uew centre of population also struggles ' 
and feuds, not unsinular to those wituessod in the other 
parts of the couutry, had been going on till the chief of 
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the warlike monntniueers of Yoshiuo assorted his power 
by reducing the rival tribal chiefs into submission. He 
succeeded in establishing a dynasty which gradually brought 
the whole country under its universal and permanent 
sway. 

7. After the populating of the Islands by the North 
Himalayan race, new elements, generally from the South, 
constantly found their way into its bosom ; but they never 
succeeded iu materially affecting or destroying tho social 
identity, so that to the present day the universal sub¬ 
stratum of the Japanese nation has remained Turanian 
and not Malayan. 


\ 


THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION AND 
ART IN JAPAN. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tho ideas constituting the existence and life of the 
advanced nations of mankiud have grown iuto such an 
enormous number, that when wo use that complicated word 
“ Civilization,” which so fully expresses them, almost al¬ 
ways some contradicting and conflicting emotions, senti¬ 
ments and feelings are awakened within our inward man. 
Indeed, so much so, that often we aro puzzled and don’t 
understand in what sense to tuke it. We are unable to 
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come to ft prompt decision which one of its portraits to 
love : that drawn by Goethe or that by his compatriot 
Schopenhauer. The New England Seer whs not blameablo 
when contemplating on the immensity of diverse ideas 
which the word is embosoming, he stood mnto and amazed 
like ft person of refiued and tender emotions standing 
before a great master-picco of art or literature engulfed 
in the infinite sea of admiration. Emerson did not venture 
to exnmiue aud defiue Civilization, though in his Essays 
he had with a super-human boldness, analyzed mid criti- 
cised the whole emotional universe. 

In Japan, howovor, Civilization is identical with Art: 
that is, those complex ideas which constitute n nation’s 
civilized life, iu Japan have found their happy and uu- 
molested exprcs.-iou iu what we commonly term art. It 
is more than evident that every nation in the universal 
history of our world, which has endeavoured to nsceud the 
ladder of civilization, has mndo art ns one, or several, of 
the steps. In Japan, however, every step of tbo ladder 
is made of one branch of art: so thnt the complete civili¬ 
zation of the country, beforo its intercourse with Western 
nations, was mndo purely of art. Art in Japan is like a 
vast sea iu its immeusity; there is sufficient spoco for every 
one to survive like fishes ia mid-occau. With tho siuglo 
exception of Italy during the cver-mcmorable Itemmissuuco 
era, nowhore else enu we find a similar parallel. This 
uuiversalism of artistic taste iu tho whole nation is brought 
into a happy consummation by that delightful marriage 
and combination of the useful and beautiful arts together. 
The heart-ravishing sentiment of the poet:— 

“ To die for Beauty, than live for bread,” 
has no meaning, and sounds empty, to a Japanese artist- 
artisan : because he has so adeptly and consummately 
joined beauty aud bread together, that thero is no inter¬ 
vening space for death, or even a desire to die to enter, 
and mar the blessings which both confer upon human- 
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kind. It is this phase, that is the universality of Japa¬ 
nese art, which has made it to bo not only duly appreciated 
by all, but also possessed by all classes of people. Indeed 
no work of art enu be fully appreciated by a person 
unless he has absoluto possession of it, or the undeniable 
ability to possess it. How often oar great admiration of 
a masterpiece of art is more feigned than real 1 

History of Jupauese art falls under throe distinct 
art-types. Wo cau observe every period clearly, aud 
understand every individual type, and often its prototype 
also, with ease. All those ideas which aio allied to und 
associated with art, ns already stated, Canuot be mistaken 
for any other object. HuuCO iu examining Japanese art if 
wo simply study its spirit, aud make ourselves acquainted 
with its inner life, there will remain no dunger to fall 
into error when classifying it. The taste, however, which 
judges and criticises, loves or hates tlm art-productions 
of an unquestionably artistic nation, must grow gradually 
pari fjasxu with the growth of our knowledge. No human 
being is permitted to reject any form of beauty for appre¬ 
ciating ami loviug it he does not possess an intuitive 
tas'e. No forms of our mental intentions aie so much 
in need of education, direction and trainiug like those 
whose sphere of activity is contiguous to ihn realms of 
beauty. 

Professor Fenollosa, more than whom no one has seen 
the highest aud best forms of Japoucsc art, and bus mude 
its study a speciality for many years, divides it into five 
historical periods.** His five periods are governed by the 
momentous political agitations and vicissitudes of the coun¬ 
try, and their counter-reflex aud effect upon the natiou’a 


Professor Fcuollosa’s long expected book on Japanese painting 
has not appeared yet. The five divisions mentioned above were 
made in a course of lectures, on the same subject, delivered last 
year in New York and some other cities of the Union. 
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thought in general, and its art in particular. These five 
periodic divisions, iu my opinion, are quite legitimate, and 
they will help us, in a large degree, to see and understand 
better the different 6tages iu tl e growth of the spirit of 
the fine-arts in Japan. Art undoubtedly is greatly in¬ 
fluenced and affected by every great social or political 
phenomenon which gives birth to a new order of ideas aud 
thought. The historian of art who observes their advent 
and ascendency to power is obliged uot only to notice 
them, but also to shape his history accordingly. If I 
were writiug a book on the whole world of Japaneso art, 
and every different type residing in it, I might, perhaps, 
have adapted the Professor's five divisions, or indeed have 
divided it into a larger number than five. This uot being 
my object, the three principal divisions mentioned above 
will more than sufficiently illustrate the present theme. 

If we follow trustingly the guidance of painting which 
always has occupied the front rank in the history of 
Japanese fine-arts, the first period will begin from its first 
introduction with the advent of Buddhism to the death of 
Meicho or ChodeDSu in 1427. Meicho undoubtedly is one 
of the greatest stars of this period: its worthy consum- 
mator and finisher. The type of art which reigns supreme¬ 
ly and whose dominion is unchallengeable, is purely Indinu 
in everything: in spirit, iu the centralization of a large 
variety of ideas, aud in many other things; aud some¬ 
times the very canvas and pigments are neither native nor 
Chiuese, but of Indian origin. We do not know now what 
political or social eruptions occurred during this period, 
and to what extent they affected, strengtened or enfeebled 
its vigorous life, and rapid development. Undeuiably 
we seo many changes in its vast domain. It i'b bnt logical 
to think that many national and international political 
events during the long reign of Buddhist art affected the 
channel of intercourse between the primal source and its 
new dependencies. The coarse of the progress of art, as 
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in fact that of any other branch of thought, is not unlike 
the courso of a rivor: as long as it is continually strength¬ 
ened by new freshets it dashes forward with fury making 
many sinuous turns and wiudiugs. It is full of life and 
strength. Its very unbridled impetuosity is a strong proof 
of its vitality and final victory. But when that iuvigorat- 
ing and over-rejuvenescing connection censes, and the 
rushing course is turned into small independent pools with 
absolute calm and quietness, very soon unhealthy objects 
are engendered to pollute its purity. This was the pri¬ 
mary cause, as we shall sec later on, lending to the 
deterioration of Buddhist art imported from India. 

The second period of Japanese art begins fiom the 
return of tho grout Sesshu from Chiua in 14(15 down to 
the beginning of the Kwnuto ascendency and the final 
establishment of the Tokugawn Government. Like its 
predecessor it is governed by purely ouo type of art, and 
pervaded universally by ouo spirit, namely, that of the 
Chinese. Daring this period not only Japan was over¬ 
flooded by Chinese art objects, hut tho whole country so 
to speak was converted into a little Chinn. Chiucso 
domchlic and religious life, scenery, pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural employments, in short, any and everything Chinese 
alono was considered a proper and worthy object to htond 
ns model !o the brush of the Japanese artist. Tho Catho¬ 
licity of ibis canon of taste no one ventured to question 
without nsing his position a ad with it, as always is the 
case, Iih respectability in the community. Of courso 
many individuals, liko Hnnabusa Itcho, or before him 
Motobci, who possessed courage, did venture to express, 
with absolute freedom, their opiuions notwithstanding they 
incurred tho obliquy and disgrace of the powerful differ¬ 
ent Chinese schools which had taken such deep root in 
the country; and in courso of time many schismatic 
academies were formed ; but the Chiuese influence, during 
lal this period, ruled supremely aud uo one could effectively 
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challenge its supremacy as well as its superiority. Chi¬ 
nese manners of living and thinking suited, better than 
those of Indin, the Japanese taste, hence every specieH of 
Chinese ideas when imported found ready acceptation in 
the warm hearts of the uusophiscated people. As we have 
seen already, Indian art was purely religious, and did not 
strive to go beyond the limits imposed upon it. It came 
from a country inhabited by n different race, and governed 
by a radically different order of ideas, habits and manners. 
Hence when the strength of the religions life aud its artistio 
novelty had disappeared together it did u..t sntisly, as her 
sister Chinese art, the national conscience which so intensely 
in Japan craws for the rapid objectification of beauty. 

The third and last period in the long history of Japa- 
noso art begins at tbo establishment of the Tokugawa 
Government and ends with it. It is the period in which 
native thought and taste bogiu to assert themselves. It is 
tlio period in which the Ukiyu and Okijo academies of 
pniuting came to existence. In metal work the greatest 
phenomenon of this epoch is tlio genesis of the Goto family 
whose long tenure of life—its continued succession reaching 
our present day—has achieved great wonders of tho highest 
forms of delicate art. Only those who have seen tho 
8 word mountings by Goto Ytyo can realize the heights 
which Japauese metal workmanship lias scaled. It is the 
beginning of the perfection of the lacquer work by the 
Kajikawus, ol wood carving by Hidnri Jingoro, of ivory 
by Renzan aud a large host of other artists; and of iron 
work by the immortal Myozbin. It is the grand age of 
the universal emancipation of the Japanese artist from tho 
iron grip of Chinese thought and art. That tlio Japa¬ 
nese artist once freed from the heavy burden of conven¬ 
tionalism needlessly imposed upon his shoulders by an 
effete traditionalism of taste aud desire enu perform miracles 
of art, it cannot be gainsaid. Those who were fortunate 
jn visiting the National Exposition at Kyoto in the summer 
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of 1895 must hnvo been struck deeply, and indeed plea¬ 
santly, by one department in that vast emporium of art* 
where tho social vitality and genius coupled with an inde¬ 
pendent taste, had created a new kind of the Hue-arts—I 
mean tho ivory carvings. For tho cxquisiteucss of work¬ 
manship, grace of finish, expressiveness of human feelings 
and emotions in all their tender ns well as harsh manifes¬ 
tations : of love and hatred, of fear and courage, ot friend¬ 
ship and enmity, of pity and cruolty, Conned an uniquo 
school of art by itself. Tho artists who hi ought to exist¬ 
ence and perfection those sublimely graceful oljects of art 
ought to have a prominent uiche in tho universal templo 
of fame appointed to them. 

This period, although not purely Japanese in its con¬ 
ception, genesis, and growth liko its two predecessors, alii* 
tlio general tendency is toward a happy realization of tho 
national ideas as contradistinguished from those which had 
absolutely dominated tho art life of the whole people for 
many centuries before. As it is uatioual in all similoa 
coses, a pure Japanese art could not hav« been conceived 
and developed m an atmosphere thickened for ages by 
types of art uml beauty csseulinlly differing fiom those by 
which tho artist was completely surrounded. Hence in the 
first period of Japanese art when the Hindoo ideas, as 
represented in Buddhitm, were predominating, wo see more 
purity of artistic taste and idenls than in its two successors, 
and in tho Inal one, as it is exptded, fi-r less than in the 
one immediately preceding it. We can observe even iu 
the purely Jupoucsc schools of painting like the Ukijo and 
Sbijo, and iu all other brunches of uit whose dopmture 
from the original is very great, still those influences which 
has operated for ages in moulding tho nation's /Esthetic 
ideas not quite dead, but lying quiet and dormant ss tho 
immoveable foundation of the entire art fabric of Japan. 
A keen eye can detect these affinities in tho different schools 
of painting—Indian, Chinese and native—and iu fact in 
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nil other branches of art, with tho same case ns ho can 
find tho nndoubtcd resemblances between the pictures upon 
tho coffins of ancient Egyptians, and the paintings of the 
Etruscan vases. 

Art ideas, just like other ideas moulding human 
intellect, are not conceived and born in a single day. They 
regularly pnBS through all the complicated stages of organic 
evolution from a helpless infancy to robust and independent 
maturity ; and tho ideas once token deep root in the rich 
soil of an intellectual nation’s brains and heart, it is very 
difficult to be completely eradicated. Hence we see the 
two parent reboots—Buddhist and Chinese—still existing 
to tho present day. Indeed uo Japanese painter of the 
highest rank whom I have hitherto met, would frankly 
confess his inability to exercise liis brush with equa* 
facility iu all forms of painting extant in Japan. As an 
evidence to corroborate this statement it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion only, that the painting which carried the grand prize 
in the National Exposition at Kyoto two years ago, was 
a Buddhist picture by the famous Hashimoto Gwaho, who 
although occupying the first place amoDgst the present-day 
Japanese painters, till then had produced nothing remark¬ 
able iu that class of old pnintiug. 

Tho Chinese school of paiuting also did not entirely 
lose its pristine strength and original vigour. Of conrso 
during tho Tokngawa era and years before, when the artist 
could no longer with freedom visit the Celestial Empire 
iu order to get his inspiration and impression direct from 
the fountain-head as in the days of yore, his acquaintance 
with his model grew weaker aud weaker. However this 
defect was greatly remedied by the coming of Chinese 
painters like Chin Nampin and residing in Nagasaki. These 
Chinese painters attended the flickering lamp so that oven 
to-day it has not been quite extinguished. Under the erratic 
Ryuriko of Yamato—boru 1703—the brilliancy of colour 
and strength of touch reached such a height that it almost 
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equalled the luslro which had illuminated the Ming period 
in China. The genius of Ryuriko, the greatest colorist of 
the Chinese school, found a worthy cousummator in that 
of Sluiki, after whose death, which happened only a few 
years ago, the Chineso school has been greatly impoverish¬ 
ed in its lustre of pigments. The works of the present 
representative of this school, Kawahata Gyokusho, suffer 
immensely from this defection. Hut-kin somewhere has 
said brilliant colors can he produced only by nemi-savago 
races. If that bo the real case, the earnest prayer of the 
present writer would bo, that the whole race of painters 
should reniaiu in a semi-savage stato forever ! 

Another form of Chinese painting has been brought 
into vogue in quite rcceut yours by the powerful geuius 
of Taui Buuchi—died A.D. 1810—and his many worthy 
successors. To this tomi of paiuting also belong Watannbo 
ICwazan, Chin/.an, Aigni and before them tlio great Slia 
Buson who burned nearly a quarter of Kyoto in order to see 
(ho full moon rising iu its glory, from the window of his 
house. Sorno of the works of this brauclt of the Chinese 
school in Japan surpass, in my opinion, anything that this 
school has produced from (lie great Sesshu to our pio- 
seut day. 

Tho Japanese painter although exercising his skill 
and brush with equal ease and facility in every species 
of painting, kuows full well that the laws and canons 
governing the three great epochs of art iu bis coun¬ 
try are quite different iu uaturo and technique from 
each other. He knows well their essential characteristics 
and raison il'itre. This is conspicuously clear when wo 
look to tlio painting of man ami tho other accessories. In 
the pictures representing and illustrating Buddhist dogmas 
and doctrines the artist uniformly has gone to India for 
his model and with all possible faithfulness endeavoured to 
pniut a Hindoo man with all his imaginary peculiarities: 
mental, religious, physical and social. Iu the early Budd- 
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hist pictures still extant in Japan the strong physiognomical 
features of the sturdy mountaineers of North India are 
strikingly reproduced. I have seen very few pictures illus¬ 
trating the eternal bliss of Heaven and unutterable torments 
of Hell in which both the happy and tho miserable were 
from Japau.*® For. illustrating domestic virtues, like filial 
piety, brotherly love, obedience, fidelity, wealth, prosperity, 
the happiness of longevity and numerous offspring, and 
similar characters, which aro the beauty of a calm but 
active life, tho painter has uniformly gone to Chiua for bis 
motives and models. Sometimes the artist Las made tho 
very incongruous combination of putting Chinese sages and 
aged folks in sorno well-known Japanese localities famous 
for their scenic beauty. But for the illustration of a war¬ 
like instinct uud bellicose disposition, of defiance, of dcs- 
poudeucy, of restlessuess, of activity, of push, and all 
Biich like propensities, the painter has not deemed it neces¬ 
sary to wander nut of his own country. Whenever you seo 
a sanguinary battle or cncouuter pictured by a Jup&neso 
painter yon esu rest assured that the scone and models 
aro native. 

From this cursory perspective review of the different 
schools of art in Japan, 1 hope the candid reader will 
acquire a cortuiu amount of positive knowledge to lend bis 
understanding to a reasonable and perfect insight of tho 
nature of the ideals and forces silently working for ages 
moulding and shaping the nation’s mind and taste. In tho 
remaining portion of this chapter I expect to givo a short 
sketch of the history of the introduction of (ho fine arts 
and civilization at largo from the Contiuent into Japan. 


*The most incongruous Buddhist paiufing I have seen in Japan 
was that of a bond of samurai and farmers anxiously waiting 
the coming of Buddha riding upon a chariot of clouds. The Japa¬ 
nese do not make attractive models lor religio J& pictures. 
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Japanese aro a very hard race to acknowledge tlioir 
inferiority, past or present, to any othor nation under the 
Heavens. However, their annals admit, and their prolific 
art Btill proves heyond doubt or cavil, that their civilization 
anterior to the Meiji Era was either Indian or Chinese, 
although in process of time native genius and originality 
had been quickened and was gradually beginning to assort 
itself and work upon quasi-independent, if not completely 
independent, lines. In many lines of art and architecture 
the Japanese had greatly outstripped his Chinese preceptor. 
This is especially true of the decorative art, by which the 
Japanese artist had earned for himself an nuique position 
in the history of /Esthetics, because ho had created a new 
and unique art. 

The question then conies how and when was this 
new lifo and energy infused iuto tho veins and spirit of 
this intelligent and active nation ? 

Tho earliest intercourse of Japan with the Continental 
nations, according to tho Kojiki traditions, was tho heavenly 
revelation to Emperor Cliiuai (A.D. 102-200) saying: 
“ There is a land to the Westward, ami in that lund is 
abundance of various treasures dazzling to tho eye, from 
gold and silver downward. I will bestow new this luud 
upon thee.” The Emperor like Thomas was quito sccpticnl 
about tho existence of this laud fall of gold and silver 
said: “ If one ascends a high place and looks Westward, 
no country is to be seen. Them is only the givat sea,” 
and he sat silent and disconsolate. Hut the gods who were 
surrounding the Imperial throne wore chagrined at their 
Master, aud wont as far us sayiug: “ Altogether as for 
this empire, it is not a laud over which thou ouglilcst to 
ruler ! ” Iu all probability this is tho sharpest reproof 
over addressed to a divine Sovereign of Japan and this 
Emperor fully deserved it. Tho invasion aud conquest of 
Corea was left to his worthy successor, the famous Empress 
Jingo. There is nothing surprising in this. A lazy and 
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luxury-sunk roan leaving his duties and responsibilities 
unperformed to his august consort has often happened in 
in the world’s history. Jingo Kogo is a great prototype and 
precursor of the Catharine of Russia. 

Tho conquest of Corea by Jingo Kogo is contested by 
Mr. Aston who has diligently studied the original Corean 
historical sources. Even Professor Koomd who stands at 
the bead of Japanese scholars of history, admits that if it 
ever occurred, its real importance and future effects 
and results have been greatly exaggerated by the ancient 
historiaus. 

After this conquest, we kavo a Coreau Warn coming 
to Japan in A.D. 285 to teach Court otiquette and cere¬ 
monies in the imperial palace. The case of Wani and the 
intercourse with Corea as a tributary and dependency of 
Japan thus is stated in tho prosaic language of the Kojiki: 
14 And King ShO-Ko, tho Chieftain of the laud of Ktulara 
(Corea) sent &s tribute by Achi-Kishi one stallion and one 
mare. Again he sent as tribute a cross sword, and likewise 
a large mirror. Again he was graciously bidden (by the 
Japanese Emperor) to seud as tribute a wise man, if there 
were any such in the land of Kudnra. The King receiving 
the Imperial commands sent as tribute a man named Waui- 
Kishi, and likewise by this man he sent as tribute the 
Coufuciau nualccts in ten volumes, and the Thousand 
Character Essay in one volume—altogether eleven volumes. 
Again he seut as tribute two artizaus,—a smith from 
Kara named Takn-so, ami a weaver from Go named Saiso.” 

It is almost superfluous to state that the Coreans and 
their ancient history acknowledge the historical occurrence 
of none of these humiliating trnditioos which have been the 
direct cause of indescribable trouble and enuui iu later 
ages between these two Eastern Countries. And the diffi¬ 
culty of the situation becomes doubly complicated when 
we turn to the old Chinese annals and find them also in 
the remote past claiming over Japan tho samo sovereign 
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authority and prerogatives as tho latter 1ms over Corea. 
Mr. Parker in Ins previously mentioned Paper has given 
a short summary of tho dithreat occasions beginning from 
A.D. 28H in which Japan performed loyally her tributary 
duties towards her Chinese Suzerain. On one occasion 
tho language of tho epistle brought by tho envoy of tho 
Japanese Kilter [A.D. 007] to his Cuineso Majesty was 
extremely displeasing. It run: “ Tho Son of Heaveu 
from the placo where the Sun rises sends a letter enquiring 
after the welfare of tho Son of Heaven of the placo wlioro 
the Sun sets, etc. Thu Emperor growing very angry said 
to nno of his Ministers: “Do not bring before mo again 
any barbarian lacking in propriety.” 

It is needless to say that if Japan was a dependent 
nation subject to China, luthux Chinese annals tell us, the 
invasion of Coren, a tributary principality of tho Suzerain 
Power, could not havo been conceived by one, nor allowed 
to bo carried into eilcct by tho other. On tho other baud, if 
wo accept tho Japanese traditions of the invasion and 
conquest of the llenuit Kingdom as authentic, we arc forced 
to reject totally the credibility of the Chinese sources of 
tho tradition. However, a rational and reasonable com¬ 
promise, in my opinion, is not a matter of utter impos¬ 
sibility. Thu theory which is able to solve the difficulty 
and reconcile these conflicting historical statements is tho 
following: Buddhism was introduced into China somotimo 
in the early part of our Christinn era; but its progress 
and promulgation wan not attended by any remarkable 
success until three or four centuries had elapsed. Duriug 
this long interval zealous itinerant pilgrims and active 
missionaries from both China and Corea found their way 
into the Japanese empire and became the primal cause of 
engendering friendly intercourse between the Courts of the 
different Rulers; and ns a happy consequence occasional 
embassies with presents, were exchanged between them, 
which tho Court historian depicted us presents coming from 
VoL xxv.—11 
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a vassal. The Court historian, like tho poet laureate, is 
not a very reliable personage in describing the oveuts 
passing before Ins eye. The one is apt to exaggerate tho 
beauty and virtues of those whom ho 1ms been hired to 
immortalize by exloiling ; while the other exaggerates small 
incidents passing in the limited world, ant of nil due pro¬ 
portion. 

Tho conquest of Corea by Jingo Kogo and tho advent 
of Wnui to teach Court ceremonials even to the present 
time furnish many ninturo objects to the intensely patriotic 
spirit of tho Jnpnncsc artist. However, oven if wo rest 
our crcdcnco, or rather credulity, upon the nbovo historical 
traditions themselves, tho art intercourse between tho 
Hermit imtiou and Japan did not begin till tho latter part 
of tho Sixth Century, which is several decades after tho 
introduction of Buddhism into these Islands. First we hnvo 
Shirafu, who is mentioned in the Kihotigi having como to 
Japan during the reign of the Emperor Yumci A.D. 586. 
One thing in studying early Jupauese art, especially paint¬ 
ing, should not bo overlooked or ignored, viz. the oxerciso 
of extreme caution and reserve in accepting tlm names and 
dates of tho artists who enmo from foreign lands to Jwpau. 
Still greater caution is needed in believing the gcuuincness 
of tho works attributed to them by the Japanese con¬ 
noisseurs. Gousc has spoiled his otherwise excellent hook 
—L’Art Japonais—by reproducing a worthless sixteenth 
century Jizo as tho real work of Kauaokn, on tho recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Wakai; while Mr. Anderson’s error in 
reproducing in his grand work. Pictorial Art of Japan, 
an utterly false and useless piece of the great Chodcusu, 
because it has a counterfeit seal, is not less grievous nud 
lamentable than that of the Frenchman. How many of tho 
Corean names left were historical nud not imaginary beings 
is quite bard to ascertain now : tho claim of two of them 
rest upon more historical ground, viz. of Tori liusbi the 
sculptor, and Doncho the painter. Both of these artists 
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lived nud worked at Nnra, or rather that part of Nara 
which ut pr.Hont is called Horinji. Most of the wood 
carvings of tho extensive Horiuji ti-uiple* uru attribntod to 
Tori Bushi, who worked in tho identical capacity us Ilidnri 
Jingoro at Nikko. Also the famous mural paintings—tho 
only of their kiml in Japan—iu the main building of tho 
same temple are assigned to tLo brush of Doucho. How¬ 
ever, wo have nothing standing behind this tradition to 
cuforce its claims, more than we have behind (he one which 
attributes the creation of Japan to the power of ged 
Izunngi! I my sell utn strongly inclined to assign these 
graud mural paintings, which might with credit be com¬ 
pared with any which the old world lias left us, to tho 
geiiins nud brush of till! immortal Kuso-uo-Kuimokn. How¬ 
ever, here is not the proper place to pause and give my 
reasons for such an assumption unsupported by traditional 
history. 

Tho complex question: ** Has Japan really derived 
her ancient religion and art from China through Southern 
Corea as asserted by all native scholars,” bus frequently 
arisen in my mind. If so what convincing evidence do 
we possess beside some old traditions ? In the previous 
pages of this chapter I slutcd that the nucient Art of 
Japan ut this early dato was purely and solely Indian 
without any mixture of the Corean or Chinese type 
nud conception of art iu it. How was it then that 
no Mongolian spirit of art which is so unique in its gene¬ 
ration and manipulation left abiding impressions and 
vestiges upon the Japanese mind ? I have Carefully ex¬ 
amined most of the works lolt from this uucit-ut era iu 
Yam a to, but have met nothing, either in puintiug or sculp¬ 
ture, when the influence of the Mongolian model was 
predominant. How was it then, that neither Corea nor 
China havo left any of the remnants of thoir pre-Buddhist 
art upon tho life of the Japanese nation. The second 
question is how ib it that the immediate past-Buddhist 
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influence is not observable os that of the second era of 
Japanese art when “ Japan was converted iuto a little 
China ? These are two questions which, iu n>y opinion, 
have not been hitherto answered with any degree of satis¬ 
faction by the historian of nucieut Japan or ancient Japa- 
neso art. 

Beforo the introduction of the universal Indian reli¬ 
gion into China, in the first century of onr era, tho 
Chinese historians tell ns that painting was not unknown 
in tho Empire, at least, two thousand years beforo; while 
the origin of tho bronze and other species of metal work 
ascends still another millcuium further up. If the Chinoso 
art civilization possessed such an venerablo antiquity, 
assuredly it would have greatly benefically affected—not¬ 
withstanding the Chinaman’s insular disposition—the 
character and life of the surrounding nations and countries, 
amongst which Japan must have been one. Thero is 
nothing so sympathetic iu its advancement and diffusion ns 
the forward march of cnlturo and civilization of a nation. 
Like that cosmic power known as gravitation it attracts 
every objective phenomenon towards itself. The ancient 
Greeks were a stubbornly exclusive nation, still their civili¬ 
zation and cultnro beneficially affected not only their 
immediate neighbours, but iu some casus their distant rivals 
and enemies also. The case of Koine and its civilization 
need no commentary. Why, then, I often ask myself, 
did not Chiua also act as a civilizing medium, liko Homo 
or Greece, or even Assyria, to wards her immediate neigh¬ 
bours as yet in a state of childhood, ns wo find her later 
ou doing for the whole world ? I can answer this crucial 
question in one way only, namely ; Chinese civilization 
does not really possess that venerable antiquity which both 
native and Western historian* claim for it; but it began 
with the introduction of Buddhism and grow jitiri pouxu 
with it, hence it is Iudinu iu origin, just like that of 
Japan, and not native. Of course I do not udvauce tho 
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theory, or make the dogmatic statement that when Bndd- 
hism entered the Middle Kingdom, it found it in the same 
rudimentary singe of civilization as when it entered Japan 
for the lirst time several centuries afterward. The very 
geographical situation of China would have ullbrded her 
many precious opportunities and advantages which Japan, 
on account of her insulation, could not have possessed. 
China for ages had had Persia and India Very 
nour, and I must say also, very peaceful neighbours. 
These two groat Asiatic empires which the Aryan rave 
founded many centuries before tlm birth of Buddha 
were real emporium* of culture, knowledge, and religious 
onlightmeut and elevation, Intercourse by means of the 
caravan and others meuu9 per **• must have greatly atlecto 
Chinese life and tltouglit, cemented the different predatory 
tribes together, organized their political . xistvtice, and 
from u heterogeu* oils mass created a unique organism. 
Notwithstanding this, my own researches into the early 
history of Chinese Art, although very meagre and utterly 
iusuflicieut, have led me to the conclusion that the r<-ui 
beginning of every brunch of Chiue»c art—keramic, glyptic 
and plastic—is several centuries utter, mid not before, our 
Christian era. I utterly refuse to ascribe to Chinosn civi¬ 
lization the sumo venerable antiquity, the same grandeur 
of magnitude which every student is forced to attribute 
to the ruins of the ancient Aryo-Sciuitic nations. They 
excite our emotions as will as our admiration. China, 
like Japan, has no ruins. “ II n'exisso pas,*’ says M. 
Paldologue, “ dans lout (’Empire du Milieu do monument 
anterieur au XIi* sieclu de uutre ere : les voyagours 
et miasionnires qui cut parconru toules les provinces de 
l'intdrieur sont uuauimes sur ce point: il n'y a 
pas de ruines cu Chine.” It then, China has no 
ruins ” like those of Mesopotamia and the Valley of she 
Nile which compel us to believe in their ouco having been 
the cradles and centres of great ideas and civilization 
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causiug eulightenmont and elevation of tho human race, 
what authentic credentials can the Chinoso historian pro¬ 
duce to convince tho sceptically inclined mind, and prove 
that twenty-seven centuries before Christ tho work of 
moulding nud chiselling bronze bad reached a very 
high degree of artistic perfection ? However, I shall 
leavo this point here, and come to our second 
question with which we are moro concerned; name- 
ly, why the total absenco of any Chinese or Corenu 
marks upon the early Buddhist school of art in Japan ? 
This question can bo answered in thesu two ways ; cither 
bocauso the Chinese did not rea ! ly possess any spontaneous 
art, tho product of tho uativo soil, as tho Chinese records 
claim, or because the Japanese did not get (heir art 
through tho medium of Coroa and China but received it 
directly from tho Iudian peninsula. In regard to tho first 
answer I have already stated my brief reasons why 1 do 
not bolieve tho fabulous antiquity ascribed to Cbiuese 
art and civili/.ntiou. I have deeply fixed notions that 
before the introduction of Buddhism tho Celestial Empire 
was in a very low stago of luJimontary evolution. Tho 
religion of Sakya Muni infused a new life in the veins 
of tho nation and implanted now ideals—vaster tliau any¬ 
thing it hail ever soeu—in its spirit. Inspired with this 
now onthusiasm and renewed life the Cbiuese monk and 
pilgrim (or tho first time scaled the oU-rual walls aud 
became full citizens of n greater world, and of a higher 
and more spiritual Kingdom. Indian nrt with its trans¬ 
cendent regions opened to him an iufinito universe of 
which he had never drenmed nil bis life. The abysmal 
depths of Buddhist literature dazed his simple and un¬ 
sophisticated understanding. The old ideas, thoughts, nud 
impressions, bad entirely vauishod away, and their pluco was 
occupiod by tho infinite worlds nud numberless cycles 
which tho happy devotco would ever pass through rising 
to tho oterual realms of life nud light till rcacLing the 
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consummation of all happinos* the everlasting right of tho 
over-blessed Nirvana. It such a transcendoutally sublime 
dream of future existence beguiled sucIj ft savant miser 
(who is tho miser who wasn’t a philosopher ?) liko 
Arthur Schopenhauer to forget completely tho antenatal 
ideas which had moulded his lily-thought, is it any wonder 
thou that these simplo hearted priests dazzled and dazed 
by tho gorgeous reality unit sublime ideality of this grand 
religion forgot their original surroundings and the impres¬ 
sions produced upon their superficial minds ? 

Iu tho second place we have, I think, convincing 
and conclusive proof that utter the preaching and promul¬ 
gation of Buddhism by the Corcuu and Chinese priests in 
Japan, and after their labours were crowned a little with 
success, many private individuals, uud perhaps embassies 
also, from timo to timo wont to Iudiu and brought with 
them ns mementoes of their long journey, not only Budd¬ 
hist suttuR written upon p dui leavehut many other 
objects of art:—paintings, wood, and hr ouzo statues and 
statnottes. The indufutigah'u industry of that veteran 
savant, Max Muller, has succeeded in having the palm 
loaf Suttas in tho temple of Horinji in tho province of 
Yamato collated, published, and translated partly into Eng¬ 
lish. From many old books ami MSS still extant in 
Japuu it is uppureut that the study of Pali hud for n period 
bccoruo quite extousivo amongst the Buddhist hierarchy 
of the empire. 

Tlie existence, iu Japan, of so many living objects, 
of religion, language uud urt, ull of them purely Indian, 
has led mo to tho conclusion that the intercourse between 
these two empires was immediate and not through any 
intermediary chanuel. 

Again, vro have some negative evidence to strengthen 
this theory. During the second period of Japanese art, 
from Sesshu down to tho establishment of tho Tokugawa 
Government, wheu purely and exclusively Chinese ideals 
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were predominant, wo find for the first lime iu its history 
Japanewo Buddhism intermixed with the native Mongolian 
religious. For Ihc first tiwo wo see the admission into 
the Buddhist pnutheons of many of the Chinese aud Japanese 
gods and do.ni-gods; the most conspicuous of which are 
the Sovon-gods-of-fortnne. It is during the latter part of 
this epoch that attempt is mado to a syucrotism of reli¬ 
gions by reconciling Buddhism Confucianism and Taoism 
together; and the picture of Buddha, Confucius, aud 
Laotezd, consulting together, becomes the common theme 
for tho Japanese painter. During this whole epoch, also 
in tho succeeding ouo, no ooo is capable of descrying any 
latent or patent force of Indian thought upon the art 
life of Japan. Tho stream of intercourse whose wealthy 
jlttid in tho previous epoch had so abundantly watered 
Japanese genius and brought it into that wonderful fruition 
,s absolutely dried up during this period. Tl»o religion 
of Buddha with its tenets aud dogmas becomes mourn- 
prehousible, and its very existence in comparison with 
living Coufuciiuiiun is like the contrast of a skeleton with 
a living and active person. Tho Japanese artist no longer 
goes to India for his model and inspiration, but to China. 
It is the great Era of the supremacy of Mongolian 
taste and art in the Eastern Asia. It is the great epoch 
of the quickening of the Mongolian spirit aud intellect. 
After this Chum and Japan, united together, staud as the 
solo representatives of a now order of life, a new form 
of art, and a new form of ethical and religious life, that 
is, Iho beauty of a calm and severe life where prosperity 
and longevity combined with fecundity and filial piety 
-idorn our earthly existence and convert this torrestial 
sphere into a celestial abode. In discovering this form 
of practical and utilitarian philosophy, aud in the reali¬ 
zation of its latent ideas in the mauifohl branches of art, 
and their applicability to onr modes of daily life, the 
great Mongolian race has created a new epoch in the history 
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ol onr world, expanded the sphere of onr practical know¬ 
ledge, enriched tlie treasure of onr aesthetic fuculty, and 
achieved what the Semitic and Aryan had fulled to per¬ 
ceive clearly. 

It Hnddhi.tt leligiou and art crime to Jap n through 
civilized China and Cere it it in hut fair to think that 
something sublime of the <dd type of thought and life 
would have remained, lint .so fir the art historian has not 
succeeded in finding anything. Why hxd not tho Con- 
laciau ethics moulded the Japan can ideas of liiial piety 
long before tho advent of tho new Hindoo religion, if the 
Cniueso classics had fonuil their way to Japan centnri- s 
before the introduction of the coitus of the Nirvana ? It 
Confucianism was what it has been during the latter 
centuries, i.e. the religion ol tho learned and wealthy, 
would it not have disputed both in its native land and 
in Japan the territory in which Buddhism was trying to 
obtain foot-hold ? Of such things wu nothing in the 
early history of civilization and art in Japan. Tin* first 
stadium of progress, which is under onr consideration now, 
is purely Hindoo: Hindoo in thought, and Hindoo in 
action. Hence this Hindoo pnrislu in Japan we are Com- 
pilled tv* attribute either to the direct influence of India 
through auotlur route thau that of the accepted tradition, 
r.e. China and Corea, or to the post-Buddhist migiu *•! 
Chinese civilization. I am strongly mdin-d t** attribute 
it to both. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


A Goncrnl Meeting of the Asiatic Society whs held at the Parish 
Buildings. Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wodnesduy, March 17th, at 1 p.m. 
Dr. Divers occupied the obair. 

After the preliminary business had been transacted the Chairman 
called on the Rev. Isaac Doornail to read his paper on the Origin of 
the Japanese Knee. 

Of this paper the following is a short abstract:— 

Mr. Dooman began by observing that from the very dawn of 
history down to the present day two dhtiuct races and peoples had 
inhabited Japau. Ono of the two represented the most active, 
progressive and lively impulses of human nature; the other tho 
most passive and dormnut. But these too races so opposite to each 
other in mental characteristics possessed striking facial resemblances, 
and to Borne extent also linguistic kinship, so that many European 
scholars who had investigated the subject had come to the* conclusion 
that they both belonged to the same social family. Dr. Rein 
summarizing the opiniou* of Gorman scholars hud staid:—" The 
'* Ainos are Mongolians who differ less perhaps from tho Japanese 
•• than the Germans from tho Roumanians, though the* straight 
•' eyes, and firm features, and above all the strong growth of tho 
" beard among the men lends to them a certain likeness to 
“ Europeans. This is only apparent, and disappears on a nearer 
“ examination.” To this tho writer would reply that there was 
more resemblance between the Semitic Jew and Aryan Gorman 
than there was between Ainos and Japanese. The differences 
between tho Semitic and Aryan races, if properly studied, would 
be found to be mainly the differences of the stages of existence 
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through which each had passed, and nothing more. There was 
a much greater difference between Amos and Japanese. 

The writer proceeded to say that excluding the Semitic and 
and Aryan races tho continent of Asia contained two great ceutres 
inhabited by two quite distinct races. These two centres were 
the territories lying to tho North of tho Himalayas and the 
territories lying to the South. The peoplo inhabiting the former 
had gradually developed luto powerful nations who had played 
a conspicuous part in the world’s history. The people in the 
latter on the other hand possessed no ^aptitude for progress. In 
bis opinion the Ainos belonged to the South Himalayan raco, 
and must have migrated to Japan in a pro-historic age, while 
it was not difficult to identify the Japanese with tho North 
Himalayan nations. 

Dr. Divers, after thanking the reader for an interesting oon- 
tribution, invited those present to offer remarks upon it. 

Sir E. Satow said he had not had the advantage of hearing the 
earlier portion of Mr. Dooman'a papor, having como in late, but ho 
gathered that ho based his theory of the origin of tho Japanese race 
upon what might be called mental characteristics, philological 
grounds, and probably also upou physical comparisons. On the last 
of these he did not feel competent to speak, »s it seemed to be 
within the exclusive province of tho biologist. With regard to 
mental chaiacteristics, ho thought it would be found that there was 
not such a complete uniformity amongst Jupanese in different parts 
of the country aR to warrant the assumption that they were a 
homogeneous race. Tho test of language seemed to him apt to 
prove fallacious. It by no means followed that all the population* 
speaking the same tougue were sprung from one stock. The French, 
Italians, Spaniards and Portgnrae spoke language* which war* 
all derived from the Latin, but no one would maintain that they 
were Identical in origin. For instance, the descendants of the 
Franks bad completely lost the Germanic speech of their fore¬ 
fathers. There was a fourth line of investigation to which bo 
thought attention should be directed, namely national tradi¬ 
tions. As Mr. Chamberlain had shown, chiefly from evidence 
of place names, the race of which the Ainos were the *urviviug 
remnants had at one time been spread over the whole of Japan, even 
as far as the south of Eiushiu, and hod been gradunlly driven north¬ 
wards till they were finally expelled. The process in fact bad gone 
on down to historical times, when the greater part of the main island 
north of Tokyo was peopled by the same race. In the wars that 
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took place the men were killed, and the women probably appropriated 
by the conquerors, so that a substratum of Aino must be assumed. 
The first invader# ol Japan settled according to tradition in Idzumo. 
They probably were a more or less civilized race, acquainted with 
agriculture and some of the other arts of life. After a while they 
wore followed by other invaders coming from the south, who landed 
in Kiushiu, and being of a more warlike character than the previous 
inhabitants gradually conquered them, and overran the whole 
country. lie was disposed thus to consider the present Japanese 
nation to he formed out of at least three main elements. Supposing, 
however, for the sake of argument, that the linguistic teat wan the 
only valid one, he would suggest that the first step was to compare 
the Japanese language with its nearest neighbour. TI» regretted 
that his ignorance of Turkish did not enable him to discuss the 
points of resemblance between it and Japanese which had been 
mentioned by Mr. Dooman. But it had Wn shown by Mr. 
Aston that there was a closo connection between Japanese and 
Korean. Fit ally, there was the resemblance, which might lie termed 
physiological, between tho conjugation of the verb In both languages. 
Then there was the interesting fact that tho adj-'clive in Korean is 
conjugated as a verb, which was also tho ca«» to a large extent in 
Japanese. There was also the urn* of particles in holh languages. 

A cursory examination of the vocabulary by the aid of a dictionary 
did not at first Right seem to give much result, but it must be 
romemlxuvd that in comparing two cognate languages it war often 
found that a particular word had in the course of time come to 
have considerable divergent uses. Such must be familiar to every 
student of languages, and there were many instances of the kind 
that would bo re-called by any one acquainted with both English 
and German. But th« fact remained that there were a good many 
words in Korean and Japanese which wore identical in meaning. 
It would be observed, however, that in Korean the substantives 
generally ended in a consonant, whereas in Japanese they terminate 
in a vowel, the modern Japanese finding it almost impossible to 
pronounce a final consonant. He snggeftted in explanation of this 
fact that the second race of invaders were a warlike but loss 
civilized people than those who had learnt tho language of the 
latter, pronouncing it, however, in accordance with their own 
habits of ennnicatiou. Such cases were not infrequent: for 
instance, the Manc'iu conquerors of China had learnt the 
Chinese languag.*, but pronounced it in their own fashion, 
thus giving ri*s to fie present Pekingese diilect. Welsh 
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pronunciation of English, and Alsatian French were similar 
instances. As illustrations he would mention the Eorean Kom, 
bear, Japanese Kuvu, Korean vtul, water, Japancso isidxu. 
Many others m ; ght be cited. It was generally admitted that 
Korean, Japanese, Mancha and Mongol belonged to the same 
group, that of the so-called Turanian languages. An interesting 
observation had been made by Mr. Aston that there was a certain 
physiological similarity between this group and another set of 
languages the Dravidian spoken in Southern India. This hod 
suggested to him that the corresponding races bad at one time 
inhabited the region stretching from India to Korea round China, 
and that their intercourse had been severed by the Aryan invasion of 
India descending from the north-west and parting them after tbo 
manner of a wedge, but this side of the question still awaited 
fuller Investigation. To sum up then, he thought tradition pointed 
to a conquest of Japan from the side of Korea, by a population 
settling in Idzuino and speaking a language allied to Korean. That 
these were followed by a race of wariioni cuning from tho south 
and lauding in Hiuga, it might be Malay, or perhaps a branch 
of that warlike and intelligent race of which a branch survived 
in New Zealand, speaking orignally a language rich in vowel 
terminations, who conquered the less warlike but more civilised 
inhabitants they found in possession, and adopted their language 
with modifications peculiar to themselvos. He did not know 
wbat value there might be in tbiB theory, but he begged to be 
allowed to offer it for Mr. Dootupq’s consideration. 

Mr. Doornail, in reply, said that ho was much interested in 
wlmt he had heard. The gnat difficulty ho had found was In 
getting any scientific works on this subject, or any well developed 
theories from students of ethnology. The criticism mode by Sir 
Ernest Satow would liavo great value for him and others in 
throwing additional light on this obecuro topic. 

The Chairman stated that at the last meeting a series of 
resolutions bad been read making certain changes in the con¬ 
stitution. If there were no dissonting opinions he would declare 
these resolutions carried. As there wOs no opposition, the 
Chairman stated that they were carried, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 
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A meeting of the Asiatic Society was hold at the Parish 
Buildings Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, June 9tl» at 4 p.m. The 
Rev. T. S. Tyng occupied the Chair. 

After the preliminary business of the Society had been 
transacted the Chairman called npon the Rev. Isaac Dooman to 
read his paper on the Beginnings of Japanese History, Civilization' 
and Art. 

Mr. Dooman stated that in a previous paper read before the 
Society ho had endeavoured to trace the origin of the Japanese to 
that North Himalayan family of mankind commonly called Altaic 
or Mongolian ; a race which had displayed great aptitude in dove- 
loping Boine innate germs of a self-expansion and civilization, and 
which was gradually coming to dispute tlio mastery of the world with 
the oggressivu Aryan. In tho present paper his object was to give a 
succinct sketch of the early history and civilization of the nation till 
the period of authentic documentary data, which cun nut be earlier 
than the Gth century of our ora, the universally accepted date of tho 
introduction of Buddhism iuto Japan. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of tho paper the 
Chairman, Mr. Lloyd, and others tank part. The meeting adjuurnod 
at 5.80 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tlio Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held nt the 
Parish Buildings, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, December 8th, 
1897, at 3 p.m. 

The President, Sir Ernest M. Satow, ocenpiod the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
President called upon the Corresponding Secretory to read his 
annual report. It was as follows:— 

“Tho year just coining to a close has been a most uneventful 
one in the history of the Asiatic Society. Owing to the fact 
apparently that other interests occupy the attention of the members 
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the number of papers read has been unusually small. At present 
there is in process of publication a work on the Flora of FonnoBa. 
This will form a supplementary volume to the transactions. In 
addition thero were two papers rend before the Society in the 
past year. 

"Ten new names have been added to the list of members 
during the session. The Council has to report the death of two 
honorary member*, Sir Wollaston Franks and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. It bos also to record the death of a former resident 
member of Tokyo, the Right Rov. Bishop Biokersteth and a member 
in Kyoto, Mr. E. B. Lambert. M. Antelnio Severiui, the distin¬ 
guished Orientalist, was made an liouorary member during 
the year. 

" The Finances of the Society coniinue to remain in a 
satisfactory condition. The treasurer reports a balance of 1,940 
yen to the credit of the Society. In the various appendices 
published in the next volume of transactions will bo found the 
list of exchanges, the stock, in band, the annual balance sheet and 
other matters of interest. 

" The work of arranging the Library aud of opening it for the 
benefit of the members of the Society lias not made as much 
progress os was expected. The dolay is duo to a variety of 
csubcs : the pamphlets were found to be in a state of great 
confusion, the assistants have been irregular in attendance, partly 
on account of sickness, three different assistants have been at 
work during tho year, so that some of the Ubor had to be repeated 
aud the Librarian himself bos been on the sick list for several 
months. It is now .hoped,[that. the work will be soon completed, 
but no definite time for finishing it can be assigned.” 

The motion was made and curried that the annual report be 
accepted as read. 

Tho meeting then proceeded to tho election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The result of the voting was as follows 

President—Sir Ernest M. Batow, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents—Garrett Droppers, Esq. (Tokyo), and Jurats 
Troup, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. H. Gubbine, Esq. 

Recording Secretaries -J. H. Gubbins, Esq. (Tokyo), and W 
J. S. Shand, Esq. (Yokohama). 

Treasurer—J. McD. Gsrdiner, Esq. 

Librarian—E. W. Clement, Esq. 
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Councillors—B. H. Chamberlaiu, Esq., W. B. Mason, Esq., 
Clay MacCaulcy, Esq., A. B. Lay, Esq., R. S. Miller, Esq., 
B. Maeujima, Esq., Dr. E. Divers, Bov. W. J. White, Rev. A. Lloyd, 
and M. Michel Ecvon. 

After some further discussion and debate the meeting 
adjourned. 

Ernest Satow, 

Chairman. 


Appendix A. 


List of Papers during the Session of 1807. 

" Origin of the Japanese Race.” 

*' Beginnings of Japanese: History Civilization and Art.” 


By the Bet. Isaac Dookak. 
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» Appendix B. 

I 

Tiie Hon. Treasurer in Account with the Asiatic Society of 
Japan fob the Year 1897. 

Dn. 

Yen. 

To Balance from Lost Year.2,114.645 

“ Entrance Fees. 20.000 

" Annual Subscriptions . 63.100 

" Sale of Transactions . 808.930 

Librarian . 278.510 

Treasurer . 26.300 

Lcruckc A Buccbner (N. Y.) .. .. 4.120 

“ Intereat . 43.878 


Total . 2,580.053 

Cn. 

Yen. 

By Messrs. Mciklejohu A Co. for Printing. 876.910 

“ Cash for Stationery, Postage etc. 87.750 

“ “ •• Library Expeuses. 44.200 

•• " " Bent, No. 64, Tsnkiji, one-year . 100.000 

11 Insurance.. .. 76.000 

" Cash to Caretaker. 6.000 

" Balance, M. B.O. K. Special.1,589.220 

*• Cur. Act. 397.410 

H. I\. it S. B. 3.500 1,940.130 

Total. 2,580,050 

E. A O. E. 

J. McD. Gardiner, 

Hon. Treasurer. 

Examined and Compared with Vouchers and found correct. 

W. Jno. White. 

Ernest W. Ci.euent. 

Auditors- 

Dec. 8th, 1897. 
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Appendix 0. 

List ok Exchanges or the Asiatic Society or Japan. 

Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

American Geographical Society, New York. 

" Oriental Society, Now Haven, Conn. 

*• Philological Society, Boston, Mass. 

" Philosophical Society, Phi'adelphia, Pa. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain anil Irelanil. London. 
Anthropologisclie Gesollschaft in Wien, Austria. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, Tho Univer¬ 
sity, Sydney. 

Bfttaviasch Genootschap, Batavia, Java. 

Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, i).C. 

Bureau of Education, " “ 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

China Review, Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. 

Cosmos do Guido Com, Torino, Italy. 

Deutsche Gesollschaft fiir Natur niul Yolkorkmidc Ostasien*, Tokyo. 
Deutsclien Morgen la ndischon Urscllsdinft, Leipzig, Germany. 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology. Cambridge, 
Moss. 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 

Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo. 

Japan Society, London. 

Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 

JohnH Hopkins University Publications, Baltimore, Md. 

Journal Asiatiqnc, Paris. 

Musea Guimet, Lyons. 

Pekin Oriental Society, Pekin. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britaiu, London. 

“ " " , Bombay Brauch, Bombay. 

“ " , Ccyloo Branch, Colombo. 

“ " “ , China Branch, Shanghai. 

" *' '* , Straits Branch, Singapore. 

Boyal Dublin Society, Kildare St.. Dublin. 
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Royal Geographical Society. London. 

Royal Society, London. 

“ " of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Sootland. 

" •' , Sydney, New South Wales. 

•• " , Adelaide, South Australia. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. 0. 

Sociedad Geografica do Madrid, Madrid, Spain, 

Sociedad de Geographia de Lisbon, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Soei6td d’Anthropologie, Paris. 

Sooi6t6 de G6ograpbie, Paris. 

State Historical Society, Madison, Wia., U. S. A. 

United States Geological Survey, Washington, D.C. 

" " Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Ycreins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 


Appendix D. 

Transactions in Stock. 

December 1, 1897. 

Vol. I single part . 107 

" II single part . SB 

“III Part 1 . 147 

“ “ “ 2 . 198 

" “ Appendix . 81 

" IY single part . 199 

Vol. V part 1 197 

“ •• " 2 . 211 

*' VI " 1 199 

" " " 2 234 

“ “ “ 3 •. 240 

" VII “ 1 228 
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XV 


Vol. VII pari 2 . 230 

" 44 « 3 . 256 

“ 44 •' 4 244 

“ VIII" 1 89 

44 44 44 2 58 

«* 44 •• 8 49 

4 4 4 4 44 4 61 

44 . IX 44 1 67 

41 •• “ 2 . 80 

44 u 44 3 78 

44 X 44 1 60 

44 44 44 2 78 

44 44 Supplement. 177 

u XI Pari 1 98 

44 4 « “ 2 74 

4 * XII 44 1 276 

44 41 44 2 109 

4 . 3 103 

44 44 4 4 4 60 

44 XIII 44 1 79 

44 ' 44 44 2 117 

44 XIV «■ 1 79 

<4 4 4 4 4 2 107 

44 XV 44 1 91 

44 41 44 2 109 

Vol. XVI part 1 155 

44 44 44 2 . 116 

44 4 4 4 4 3 187 

44 xvn * 1 179 

*• 44 44 2 . 82 

44 XVIII 44 1 167 

<i •• 44 2 222 

44 XIX 44 1 240 

44 •« •* 2 . .. 21® 

44 4 4 4 4 3 242 

44 XX 44 1 128 

44 44 4 4 2 246 

44 44 Supplement part 1 266 

44 44 44 44 2 . 260 

44 44 44 44 8 279 

44 «» 44 44 6 .. .. 292 

44 XXI 6ingle part 248 
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Vol. XXH part 1 257 

•« *• •• 2 235 

•• *• “ 8 • . 266 

•« XXIII 297 

" " Supplement. 814 

'• XXIV 174 


Total . 9,944 

General Index .. .. 1,623 


Affendix E. 

Books and Pamphlets Received. 


Manrice Courant—" Bibliographic Coruonno,” Parts 2 and 3. 
Varonius—“ Description of Japan and Siam.” 

Buckley—*' Shinto Pantheon.” 

Lange —“ Einfttbrung in die jApanische Bchript." 

“ Acta Sociotatis Scientiaram Pcnniral, Forms, XXI." 

“ Diversity of Finskn Yetonskaps Socictotcns FSrhandlingen- 
’95-’06." 

“ Ricordo della Sacra Ordinazious tenula da sua Excellenza 
Revercndissima lions. Antonio Dott. Veraglio Vescoro di Vicenza." 

Xachod, Oskar—*• Die Bcziehuugcn dcr NiedcrlSndischer Ostin, 
dischen Kompaghie zn Japau im Sicbzehnten Jahrhundort.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Art. I. 

Art. II. 

Art. III. 

Art. IV. 
Art. V. 

Art. VI. 


Ilcviscd March , 1S97. 


NAME AND OBJECTS. 

The Name of the Society shall bo The Asiatic 
Society of Japan. 

The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
publish information on subjects relating to Japan 
and other Asiatic Countries. 

Communications ou other subjects may, within the 
discretion of the Council, be received by the Society, 
but shall not be published among the Papers forming 
the Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Tho Society shall consist ot Honorary and Ordinary 
Members. 

Honorary Members shall be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be determined in each case by the 
Council. They shall not be resident in Japan, and 
shall not pay an entrance fee or anuual subscription. 

Ordinary Members shall pay, on their election, 
an entrance fee of Five yen and subscription for the 
current year. Those resident in Japan shall pay au 
annual subscription of Five yen. Those not resident 
iu Japan shall pay an annual subscription of Three 
yen. 

Any Member elected after June 30th shall not be 
required to pay the subscription for the year ot his 
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A TIT. VII. 


Art. VIII. 


Art. IX. 


CONSTITUTION. 

election unless lie wishes to receive the Transactions 
nf the past session of the Society. 

Ordinary members resident in Japan may become 
life members:— 

a. On election by paying the entrance fee and the 
sum of fifty yen ; 

h. At any time afterward* within a period of twenty 
years by paying the sum of fifty yen, less yen 2.50 
for each year of membership ; 

e. After the expiration of twenty years ou applica¬ 
tion to the Treasurer without further payment. 

Ordinary members not resident in Japan m iy become 
life members 

«. On election by paying the entrance fee and the 
snm of thirty yen ; 

b. At any time afterwards within a period of twenty 
years by paying the Bum of thirty yen, less yen 
1.50 for each year of membership; 

r. After the expiration of twenty yeans on applica¬ 
tion to the Treasurer without further payment. 

Members hitherto resident in Jopau who leave it 
with the intention of residing permanently abroad 
shall for the purpose of their subsequent subscriptions, 
or life-membership, l>e regarded hs >ncinl>ers not resi¬ 
dent in Japan, provided the Treosu.er is notified of 
their change of residence. 

The Annual Sulutcription shall be payable in 
advance, on the 1st of January in cacli year. 

Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the 
current year by tbe 80th of June shall be reminded of 
his omission by the Treasurer. If his subscription still 
remains unpaid on tbe 81st of December of that year, bo 
shall be considered to bavu resigned bis Membership. 

Every Member shall be entitled to receive the pub¬ 
lications of the Society during the period of his Mem¬ 
bership. 


OFFICERS. 

The Officers of the Society shall be : — 
A President. 

Two Vice-Presidents. 


CONSTITUTION. 
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Ant. X. 

Art. XI. 

Art. XII. 

Art. XIII. 

Art. XIV. 

Art. XV. 

Abt. XVI. 

Art. XVII. 


A Corresponding Secretary. 

Two Recording Secretaries. 

A Treasurer. 

A Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 

The affairs of the Society nlinll bo mounted by a 
Council composed of tlie Officers for the current year 
and ten ordinary Members. 

MEETINGS. 

General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of 
the Council shall be held as the Council shall have 
appointed and announced. 

The Annual Meeting of tlie Society shall ho held in 
December, at which the Council shall present its Annual 
Report and the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Members nominal! d by the President. 

Nine Members shall form a quorum at nn Annual 
Meeting, and Five Members at u Council Meeting. At 
all Meetings of the Society end Council, in tlie absence 
of the Pro«iduiit aud Vice-President, a CbairntRu shall 
Is- elected by the Meeting. The Cluiirmun shall not 
have a vote unless there is an equality of votes. 

Visitors (including roprwtvntnliwH of the Press) may 
lie admitted to the General Meetings by Members of 
the Society, but shall not be pc-rmitttcd to address 
the Meeting except by invitafon of the Chairman. 

ELECTIONS. 

All Members of tho Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall he proposed at one Meeting of 
the Council, and balloted for at the next, one black ball 
in live to exclude ; and their Election shall bo 
announced at the General Meeting following. 

The Officers and other Members of Council shall be 
elected by ballot nt the Annual Meeting, and shall hold 
office for one year. 

The Council shall fill up all Vacancies in Its Mem¬ 
bership which occur between Aunual Meetings. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ABT. XVIII. 

Art. XIX. 

Art. XX. 
Art. XXI. 

Art. XXII. 


Art. XXIII. 

Art. XXIV. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The published Transaction* of the Society shall con¬ 
tain:—(1) Such papers and notes read before the 
Society ns the Council shall have selected, and an 
abstract of the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings ; 

(3) Ami at the end of each annual volume, the Reports 
and Accounts presented to the last Annnual Meeting, 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society and a List 
of Members. 

Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper 
shall be placed at the dixposal of the author and the 
same number shall be reserved by the Council to be 
disposed of as it sees fit. 

The Council shall have power to distribute copies of 
the Transactions at its discretion. 

The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of 
sufficient interest or importance. 

Papers accepted by the Council Hhall become the 
property of the Society aud cannot be published any¬ 
where without conseut of the Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General 
Meeting of the Society does not bind the Society to its 
publication afterwards. But when the Council has 
decided not to publish any paper accepted for reading, 
that paper shall be restored to the author without any 
restriction as to its further use. 

MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 

The Council shall have i*ower to make and amend 
By-Laws for its own and the Society’s guidance 
provided that these am not inconsistent with The 
Consitution; and a General Meeting, by a Majority 
vote, may suspend the operation of nuy By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

None of the foregoing Articles of theConstitut on fan 
be amended except at a General Meetiug by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Members present, aud only if due 
uotice of the propose*! Amendment shnll have been 
given at a previous General Meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 


GENERA!i MEETINGS. 

Art. I. The Session of the Society shall coincide with the 
Calendar Year, the Annual Meeting taking place in 
December. 

Art. II. Ordinarily the Session ahull consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings ; but it may include a less or greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 

Art. 111. The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Connell, preference being given when the Meeting is 
held iu Tokyo, to 4 r.u. c»u the Second Wednesday of 
each month. The place of meeting may be in Yoko¬ 
hama when the occasion is favourable. 

Art. IV. Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be scut 
by post to the address of every Member resident iu 
Tokyo or Yokohama. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 


Art. V. The Order of Business nt General Meeting* shall be 

(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting; 

(2) Communications from the Council; 
t8) Miscellaneous Business; 

(4) The Bonding and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall in¬ 
clude, In addition to the foregoing matters :— 

(.') The Beading of the Council’s Annual Report and 
Treasurer's account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 
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(C) The Election of Officers and Council 03 directed 
by Article XVI. of the Constitution. 

MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 

Art. VI. The Council shall appoint its own Meetings, perference 
as to time being given to 4. p it. on the First Wednes¬ 
day of each month. 

Art. VII. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent 
by post to the address of every Member of the 
Council, and shall contain a statement of any ex¬ 
traordinary business to be done. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 

MEETINGS. * '* 

Aht. VIII. The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall b«: 

(1) Action upou the Minutes of last Meeting; 

(2) Report* of the Corresponding Secretary, 

of the Publication Committee, 
of the Treasurer, t 
of the Librarian, 
and of Special Committees ; 

(3) The Election of Members; 

(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of 

the Society; 

(-5) Miscellaneous Business; 

(6) Acceptance of papers to be read before the Society; 
(7{ Arrangement «*f the Business of the next General 
Meeting. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Art. IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the 
Publication Committee and composed of the Secretaries, 
the Librarian, and any Members appointed by the 
Council. It shall ordinarily be pit-sided ov. r by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society, and the rc-issue of Parts out of 
print. 
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It shall report periodically to the Council and net 
under its authority. 

It shall audit tho accounts for printing tho Tran¬ 
sactions. 

It shall not allow authors’ manuscripts or printer’a 
proofs of thea-i to go out of its custody for other than 
tho Society’s purposes. 


DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Aut. X. The Corresponding Secretary Khali: — 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of tho Society; 

’2. Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, 
mid provide that all olllcial business ho brought duly 
and in order before each Mu-ting; 
a. Attend every Council Meeting or give notice (o the 
Recording Secretary that he will ho absent; 

4. Notify new ofllccr.s and Members of Council of their 
appointment and scud them each a copy of the 
By-laws; 

r*. Notify new Member* of the Society of tlic-ir election 
and send llieiii copies of the Article* of Constitution 
-and of tho Library Catalogue ; 
li. Unite with the Uecording Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of tho 
Council ami in preparing for publication all matter 
ns defined ill Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

7. Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 
take first charge of authors' manuscripts and proof* 
struck off for use at Meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Of the Uecording Secretaries, one shall reside in 
Tokyo and one in Yokohama, each having ordinarily 
duties only in connection with Meetings of the Society 
or its Council held iu tie place where he resides. 


Airr. XI. 
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DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 


Art. XII. The Recording Secretary shall 

1. Keep Minutes of General Meetings ; 

2. Make arrangements for General Meetings as in¬ 
structed by the Council, and notify Members resident 
in Tokyo and Yokohama; 

8. Inform the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 
of the election of new Members. 

4. Atten I every General Meeting of Council, or, in case 
of absence, depute the Corresponding Secretary or 
some other Member of Council to perform his 
duties and forward to him the Minute Book ; 

o. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latter’s 
absence; 

C. Act on the publication Committee; 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication the Minutes of the 
General Meeting and the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Society; 

8. Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
to newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Council. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 


Aut. XIII. The Treasurer shitll:— 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Funds in accordance 
with the instruction of the Council. 

2. Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and 
present the Annual Balance sheet to the Council 
duly audited before the date of the Annual Meeting; 

•3. Attend every Council Meeting and report when 
requested upon the money affairs of the Society, or 
in case of absence depute some Member of the 
Council to act for him, furnishing him with such in¬ 
formation and documents as may he necessary ; 

4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee 
and subscription then due ; 
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5. Collect HubscriptionB and notify Members of their 
unpaid subscriptions once in or about January and 
again in or about June ; apply to Agents fur the sale 
of the Society's Transactions in Japan and abroad 
for payment of sums owing to the Society ; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society under tbe direc¬ 
tion of the Council, making no single payment in 
exccHs of Ten Dollars without special vote of the 
Council. 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid 
hid entrance foe and first subscription ; 

8. Submit to the Council at its January Meeting the 
names of Members who have not paid their subscrip¬ 
tion fur the past year; and, after action haa been 
taken by the Council, furnish the Libruriau with tho 
names of any Members to whom the sending of tho 
Transactions is to bo suspended or stopped. 

9. Prepare for publication tho List of Members of the 
Society. 

DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian shall:— 

1. Take charge of the Society's Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order* 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding and preservation of the books; 

2. Carry out tho Regulations of tho Council for tho uto 
and lending of the Society’s book*; 

8. Send copies of the Transaction* to all Honorary 
Members, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for 
due* according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, 
and to all Societies and Journals, the names of which 
arc on the list of Exchanges; 

5. Arrange with Booksellers utid others for the sale of 
the Transactions as directed by the Council, and the 
required number of each issue to the appointed agents 
and keep a record of all such business; 

5. Arrange under direction of the Council, new Ex¬ 
change of the Transactions with Societies and 
Journals; 


* 
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C. Draw up List of Exchanges of Journals and of ad¬ 
ditions to the Library for insertion in the Council’s 
Annual Report; * 

7. Make additions to the Library as instructed by the 
Council; 

8. Present to the Council at its November Meeting a 
statement of the stock of Transactions possessed by 
the Society ; 

li. Act on tho Publication Committee ; 

10. Attend every Council Meeting and report on Library 
matters, or if absmt, send to the Corresponding 
Secretary a statement of any matter of immediate 
importance. 

LIBRARY AND MliETING ROOM. 

I 

Art. XV. The Society’s Rooms a. Library shall be in Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, to which may e add cased all letters and 
parcels not sent to ti . private address of the Cor¬ 
responding Secretary, 1 .surer, or Librarian. 

Art. XVI. The Library shall be opi $a Members for consultation 
during the day, the keys ^ihc ltook case: being in the 
possession of the Libt rian or other Member of 
Council resident in the nfc-'dibourhood: and books may 
be borrowed ou applying t-ffca Librarian. 

SALE OF TRAN? T10NS. 

Abt. XVIL A Member may obtaiu at half-price for his own use 
. copies of any Part of Transaction*. 

Art. XVIII. The Transactions shall he on sale by Agents approved 
of by the Council and shall bo supplied to these Agents 
at a discount price fixed by the Council. 
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l A book that is shut is bidallock 
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